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NEVER TOO RED FOR CINCINNATTE 
Baseball recruiting is as competitive as the race in the 
National League West, so last week a recruiter for the Citicy 
Reds went down to Key West to check out some hot 
prospects. There were about 30 ballplayers among the. 
newly- arrived Cuban refugees, and they were put through the 
paces by the recruiter until and MP arrive on the 
diamond and threw them all out. Apparently several 
major league prospects were in the group. 


CASTRO CAPITAIZES: Want some Cuban 
souvenirs? Then just ship on down to the port of Mariel, 
where the Cuban government has set up the newest free trade 
zone. Available for purchase are tee-shirts saying 

‘Mariel to Miami,”’ cigars for $3.50 each, rides 

in water taxis, and the thrills of night life Cuban style. 
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LANDSLIDE: There’s no better way to describe the 
Republican race for the: presidential nomination. After the 
Maryland and Nebraska primaries Tuesday, Ronald Reagan 
has 821 of the 998 delegates needed for the 

nomination. Jimmy Carter is also sitting pretty, winning both 
primaries and needing only 300 more delegates to cinch his 
re-nomination. Contenders George Bush and Ted 
Kennedy vow they’ll fight to the end. 


BIG BALLOO IN KALAMAZOG.: A series of 
powerful tornadoes hit downtown Kalamazoo, Michigan on 
Tuesday afternoon, killing five people, injuring 95, 

and leaving at least 1,450 homeless. The twisters, which fol- 
lowed ones in Pennsylvania and Michigan on Monday, 
caused an estimated $40 million dollars damage. Michigan 
Gov. William Milliken said afterwards that the city of 90,000 
“looked like a ghost town.” 


PAD at Merril: 
Not just for crashing 


by Liza Weiman 


Something strange is going on in Merrill’s A dorm. The 
third and fourth floors don’t look quite the way other floors 
do. Artwork spreads past the territorial doorways covering 
entire walls. Doors stand open, and only one stereo at a time 
fills the halls with music. That old institutional dorm chill 
seems to have vanished, leaving in its place a warm feeling of 
community and home. 

What’s happening at Merrill is a student-initiated, student- 
run experiment in cooperative living. The third and fourth 
floor residents are members of PAD—People’s Alternative 
Dwellings—a cooperative dorm set-up. All agree that this 
first year has proven PAD to be a successful arrangment. 

“Living in a co-op dorm,”” says Mark Lipson, ‘*Means 
taking responsibility for your living situation, making a 
commitment to a group of people and learning how to work 
together to make a home.” 

Every member of PAD puts in about eight hours of work 
per week doing household chores such as planning the food 
list, shopping, cooking, cleaning and maintenance. They 
have taken on the responsibilities collectively that a preceptor.or 
RA usually does in return for a 12 percent reduction in 
housing costs. Periodically they must undergo an inspection 
for cleanliness and sanitation. There has never been an 
administrative complaint against them. 

PAD’s center is the kitchen. Each floor of 10 people shares 


Pod 


akitchen, but food is bought for the whole community and all 
20 members eat together twice a week. During breakfast and 
lunch the kitchens are open to everyone, and community 
meals are served five nights a week: *‘In any community, even 
at Saga, food is the binding element,’ remarks Marcy 
Abrams, ‘but here dinners are our times to eat great meals 
and learn how to plan menus and cook.” 

** Living in a cooperative dorm takes a lot of energy, but the 
rewards far outweigh the hassles,” says Tim Mealey. ‘It’s so 
much better ‘than living in a regular dorm. It’s still in an 
institutional setting, but there’s definitely a family here. 
When you get back here after classes, people care and you 
can feel it,”’ 

For students interested in tiving in a PAD at Merrill next 
year, there will be a mandatory meeting Thursday, May 22 at 
7:30 in the Merrill Baobab room. Call 429-4222 or 429- 
4166 for more information. 

If pioneering another PAD at College V sounds like what 
you want to do, get the scoop from Karen Conner or Jeanne 
Newell at 429-4483. . 

Additionally, there will be several related courses taught 
next year. The Co-op/studies collective will sponsor an 
independent studies course next fall, along with a student- 
directed seminar during the winter quarter. Also, economics 
professor John Isbister will offer a class in cooperative 
‘Management spring quarter, sponsored by the Modern 
Society and Social Thought Board. Call David Kaun at 429- 
2486 for more info, 
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Only 100 feet from the Grey Bears office, about 70 barrels of cyanide are stored illegally. 


Industrial suicide: 


Cyanide seeps in 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Tobey’s Rasp Service in Santa Cruz is in blatant violation 
‘of the laws concerning hazardous waste disposal. The shop 
uses cyanide in their manufacturing operations and has no 
proper methods for the disposal of the cyanide after it has 
been used. 

Tobey’s Rasp Service manufactures rasps, tools which are 
used to strip the tread from old tires. Cyanide is used to 
harden the metal from which the tools are made. The cyanide 
is handled in a special room, fondly known as the “cyanide 
room.” There the metal is dipped into a vat of cyanide, then 
dipped into a rinse tank filled with water. 

According to chemical tests of the soil on the property, 
3700 milligrams of cyanide per kiligram of soil have settled 
into the ground. Declared the chemist who performed the 
test, * wherever this soil came from should be a Class | dump 
site.” 

But Tobey's does not claim to be a Class | dump site. 
Alton Tobey, owner of the business, said that he has no 
permit to dump cyanide on his property. “We don't have a 


‘permit and we’ ve never asked for a permit because we don’t 


need one,”’ he said. 

Tobey also denies dumping on the ground. “* We put the 
used cyanide into barrels and we keep it in a locked room,”’ he 
says. ** We don’t dump it on the ground and we never have in 
the past.” 

But a former employee of Tobey’s who wishes to remain 


anonymous claims that he dumped rinse water directly onto - 


the ground outside the cyanide room. “I dumped the rinse 
tank on the ground,”’ he says. * There's nothing else to do with 
it.” 

The California Administrative Code concerning the dis- 
posal of hazardous wastes requires a permit for dumping any 
chemical * which he | the operator] may reasonably consider 
to be an extremely hazardous waste.” Cyanide is classified in 
the codebook as an extremely hazardous waste, one which* if 
human exposure should occur, may. likely result in death, 
disabling personal injury, or serious illness” or which “may 
pose a substantial present or potential hazard to human 
health or environment when improperly treated, stored or 
disposed of...” 

According to Poisons— Their Chemical ‘Identification 
and Emergency Treatments, cyanide is ‘one of the most 
poisonous substances known. Death results from amounts of 
a fraction of a gram and can kill rapidly or in a matter of a few 
hours.” 


Tobey’s is also storing cyanide illegally. The former 


. employee claims that there are about 70 barrels of cyanide 


being stored on the property, some dating back to 1978. 
Tobey’s has no permit to store the chemical on the premises 
for over a year. They are also required to post signs warning 
that poison is being stored on the property. “Hell, there ain't 
no signs,”” says the former employee. ** The only signs are the 
ones on the drums the cyanide comes in.” 

Another former employee, Eugene Porter, claims that the 
drums containing the used cyanide are“ rusting and leaking.” 
He adds, “white stuff is coming out of the barrels. Who 
knows how long they've been there?” 

Perhaps the most disturbing violation of all is the possibili 
ty that cyanide may be making its way into the water system. 


Porter says, “I've been told that there is an. underground - 


stream beneath the dumping area. It’s possible that cyanide 
could go into the water.” 

Grey Bears, an agency which provides food and services 
for the elderly, is located about 100 feet from the cyanide 
room at Tobey’s. “I've looked at the drainage area,” says 
Porter. “The water goes straight from the cyanide room to 
the Grey Bears’ property.” 

“It's going into the frozen food bins,” says the former 
employee. “ They store food right next to the cyanide room.” 

Although Tobey claims that “the cyanide never touches 
the water system,”’ water is used to rinse cyanide from parts 
and from the workers themselves. A faucet is located right 
outside the cyanide room, according to Porter. ** The drinking 
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Dead cats and birds have been 
found onthe property. After15 


years at Tobey’s, aworker can’t | 


smell athing. Then there is the 
fear haunting anyone working 
in the cyanide room 


fountain and the sink where we washed out hands were 
directly outside the cyanide room. It was dangerously close. 
There was an open door three feet away and the floor of the 
room was covered with cyanide. The water tasted really bad. 
The foreman told me not to drink there, but it wasn’t even 
marked.~ 

Both former employees “worried about working there.” 


Tobey claims to provide the workers with safety equipment 
such as “gloves, goggles, and masks.” However, both 
workers described the equipment as * not doing much good.” 

According to Porter, the people who worked in the cyanide 
room could “breathe the fumes. They had nothing to protect 
their breathing.” Studies of cyanide indicate that the most 
common accidents “are due to inhalation of fumes.” Porter 
said that one employee who had worked in the cyanide room 
for 15 minutes developed a bloody nose, headache, and 
nausea. 

The anonymous former employee worked inside the 
cyanide room. He showed places on his arms where the 
cyanide has splashed onto his skin and burned him. He also 
showed a pair of pants which had been eaten away by 
cyanide. ** Battery acid is like water compared to this shit,” he 
said. 

He also described how the used cyanide is moved from the 
cyanide room to the storage drums. “*I used a bucket to move 
it from one drum to the other. “I had to hang my head into the 
tank and usually it splashed all over. I usually spilled 10-12 
gallons onto the ground when I moved it” 

The former employee told other horror stories which 
included “dead cats and birds” found all over the property, a 
man who has worked at Tobey’s for 15 years and“ can’t smell 
a thing,” and most of all, the fear he feels from ** working in 
that room.”’ He had to hold his breath when he mixed 
chemicals and go outside for another breath. “The only 


‘ventilation in the room is from the broken windows,” he 


claims. 

The cyanide drums are being used for purposes other than 
cyanide storage, which is also.a violation of the Code. Tobey 
admitted that he uses the drums “for different things. We 
store metal in them.” The drums also serve as trash cans. 

It's not terrible if you use it right, says Tobey. ** It sounds 
bad, but it's used everywhere.” Tobey may be right, but 
unfortunately for the workers at his plant, for the 3000 
members of Grey Bears, and possibly even for the people 
who drink water from wells nearby, Tobey is not using the 
cyanide right 


These broken windows provide 


the only ventilation in the cyanide room 
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to Santa Cruz 


by Dave Trace 


Observers who predict the end of the Kennedy influence on 
national politics unless Teddy pulls a miracle comeback had 
better take a long look at Robert Jr. 

The 26-year old son of 68 presidential candidate Robert 
Kennedy was in Santa Cruz last week stumping for his 
uncle's floundering campaign. About 80 Kennedy-for Presi- 
dent supporters attended the luncheon at the Louden Nelson 
Community Center, and heard the candidate’ s nephew blast 
President Carter for just about everything he’s done since his 
election. 

The University of Virginia law student( he’s taking the year 
off to campaign) displayed all the charm ahd charisma of the 
elder Kennedy brothers. Bobby is young, handsome, and well 
versed in political know-how. He knows what it takes to turn 
an approving crowd into an enthusiastic one. 

He raises his voice until it peaks at the end of the 
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statement: ‘With Carter we've seen an abandonment of the 
traditional Democratic constituency. (Louder) We now have 
a Republican philosophy, a philosophy that says the only way 
to build up the economy is to put millions of American men 
and women out of their jobs...(louder and faster) I say it’s 
time we put a real Democrat back in office again!’ The 
audience applauds and shouts its approval. 

He tells jokes that show he’s an okay guy: ** We're going to 
win the state of California but we need your help to do it. 
What we want you to do is get up on June 3, eat breakfast and 
go vote for Senator Kennedy. Then call 10 friends and tell 
them to do the same. After lunch go out and vote again for 
Senator Kennedy—we need all the votes we can get.” 

Much of his 20-minute speech focused on Carter. Kennedy 
pointed out differences between the Carter he voted for three- 
and- a half years ago and the Carter today. He listed statistics 
comparing the two periods—4.2 percent inflation then, 19 
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Robert Kennedy Jr. stumping for uncle Ted 


percent today; 62 cents per gallon of gas then, $1.30 today. 

These are statistics,” he says, “and to some they're just 
Statistics. But to a lot of Americans they're broken promises 
and broken dreams, dreams of young couples all over the 
country who can't afford to buy a new home or car.” 

He tells of Senator Kennedy's support for the textbook 
Democratic constituency, “the poor, the working people, 
Hispanic Americans, Black Americans who in some areas 
face two-and-a-half times the unemployment rates as whites.” 

“Tell the truth, brother’ shouted perennial candidate 
Lowell Hunter, bouncing out of his seat. Kennedy paused 
long enough for the cheers to subside, then continued: 

“Everywhere I go someone says there's nothing a presi- 
dent can do... That's one of the most frightening things [ve 
ever heard. All we need is a president with a vision. I'll 
challenge anybody in this room, anybody in the state of 
California, to name one promise that Jimmy Carter has made 
and kept.”” 

He lists a few promises, including Carter's 1976 call for an 
open foreign policy. * As soon as Senator Kennedy calls for 
debate on foreign policy, Carter sends Walter Mondale to 
call him unpatriotic. I don’t think Senator Kennedy, who lost 
three brothers in the service of this country, and has spent half 
his life serving this country, needs a lesson in patriotism from 
Jimmy Carter.” 

‘He went on to state that there is**no Carter foreign policy,” 
which is the reason “ we're getting pushed around all over the 
world. There’s a Vance foreign policy and a Brzezinski 
foreign policy and they hate each other. Depending on what 
side of the bed Carter wakes up on, that's what kind of foreign 
policy we have.” 

Senator Kennedy's national health insurance plan, which 
Carter supported in 1976, is not being supported now, 
according to Kennedy. This is the only industrial country 
other than South Africa, he pointed out, that does not have a 
national health plan. * And this is the only industrial country 
other than South Africa, where a couple can sit and listen to 
their child cry in the night and wonder if the child is $50 sick 
or $100 sick or $500 sick.” 

He mentioned “three things !' ve been warned not to talk 
about—busing, abortion, and birth control.” He told the 
story of South Boston, ‘the town that made my family,”* and 
of the support they were given by its citizens. **There are 
people in South Boston who have been dead 10 years and are 
still voting for my family.” 

But today, he says, no member of his family can walk the 
streets of South Boston safely because of Senator Kennedy's 
stand supporting busing, “It hurt him deeply, but he did it 
because he felt it was the right thing to do,” something he said 
Jimmy Carter was incapable of. 

When the speech ended, the dynamic, energetic Bobby 
Kennedy seemed to revert back to the Bobby who first walked 
in—looking tired, overworked and a little out of place. The 
audience didn't seem to notice. About 25 people immediately 
went up to him and followed him out the door. Some wanted 
autographs, or handshakes or just to be close by, drawn by the 
some appeal that elected the older generation of Kennedys 
decades ago. 
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The local selections 


Delegating your civic duty 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


How much control does the public have over the election of its President? If one looks at the 
delegate selection process carefully, one discovers who really runs this business. 


The delegate process tends to be one of the more mysterious 
aspects of presidential politics. All the average citizen knows 
about conventions is that one day in summer you turn on your 
TV and there are 3000 screaming maniacs with signs 
cheering some jocko in a suit standing at the podium. Then 
Walter comes on the screen to tell America who they get to 
vote for in the election. But how does the process work? Who 
are those screaming maniacs anyway? 

There are 36 primaries this year in the United States and 
its territories. In each primary, a certain number of delegates 
are available. These numbers are based on the state’s past 
party voting record for Republicans and on population and 
numbers of voters registered in the party for Democrats. 

Each state has a different set of rules for delegate 
allocation. The California Republican and Democratic parties 
pick their delegates differently. For the Republicans, Calif- 
ornia is one of the two remaining winner-take-all primaries. 
The candidate who gets a majority of the popular vote in 
California gains all of the state’s 167 Republican delegates. 
The winning candidate then chooses the delegates he or she 
wishes to send to the convention. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, elect their delegates. 
“Any registered Democrat can campaign to be a delegate,” 
said local businessperson and unsuccessful delegate cand- 
idate Don Lane. Delegates are elected by congressional 
district. Santa Cruz is in the 16th District, which extends to 
San Luis Obispo. 

If one wants to be a delegate, Lane explains, “‘ First you 
have to choose a candidate to be a delegate for,” or declare 
yourself uncommitted. The delegate candidates for each of 
the Democratic contenders and the uncommitted delegates 
have their own separate caucus elections. Any registered 
Democrat who is willing to listen to the delegate candidate’s 
speeches may vote at the caucus. All caucuses are held at the 
same time in different parts of the district to squelch attempts 
to vote in more than one caucus. 

In states and territories where there are no primaries, delegates for 


both parties are elected according to Congressional Quarterly, “The © 


multi-tier caucus process, which usually begins with open... 
meetings at the precinct level and concludes with the election 
of national convention delegates weeks later at district and 
state elections.” 

The number of Democratic delegates chosen from each 
district is decided by the California Secretary of State’s 
Office. The state’s Democratic delegation will consist of 306 
delegates and 129 alternatives, a total of 435 people. This 
will include 274 publicly elected delegates and alternates 
selected by the publicly elected delegates at a convention in 
Los Angeles, and 28 party officials and elected official 
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delegates. A relatively new rule in Democratic delegate 
selection dictates that at least half of the delegates elected 
must be women. 

The Carter caucus held its election in Monterey on May 4. 
The Kennedy caucus was held simultaneously at Santa Cruz 
High School. Information on the Carter caucus is hard to 
come by (since there is no organized Carter campaign in this 
area). All of the Carter delegates from this district are from 


UCSC student and Kennedy delegate Chris Houseman 


Monterey, except for Dave Osgood, from Santa Cruz. The 
Kennedy caucus involved several UCSC students and can be 
used as an example of delegate election. 

Since an uneven number of delegates (five and two 
alternates) are slated to represent Kennedy from this district, 
a coin toss determined which sex should have the extra 
delegate. The men won out, giving the males four slots to the 
women’s three. 

The number of delegates actually attending the August 
convention will be decided by the popular vote in the June 3rd 
California primary, “If Kennedy gets 58.3 percent of the vote 
in this area, three of his delegates and one alternate will 
attend the convention from this area,” explained delegate and 
UCSC student Chris Houseman. Since there are five Kennedy 
delegates from this district, every 20 percent increase in the 
popular vote for Kennedy will allow one more delegate to 
attend the convention. 


photo by Richard Ozer 


Houseman is almost certain to go to the convention. As the 
top male vote-getter he is the number one delegate in this 
district. Also elected were UCSC students Margaret Turner 
and Rebecca Houseman, NAACP activist Helen Weston, the 
top female vote-getter, and gay activists John Mortz, Patrick 
Myer and Stan Carlsen. All of the delegates are devout 
Kennedy supporters who have spent a lot of time on the 
Kennedy campaign. 

“I’m very excited, but I'm in awe of the expense,” 
Houseman said of his trip to the convention in New York. 
The cost of attending the convention, which will be held 
August 11-14 at Madison Square Garden, is $1000 plus air 
fare for each delegate. Local and state political clubs conduct 
fundraising drives to help with expenses. 

According to Congressional Quarterly, this year’s demo- 
cratic convention will be the largest in history. A total of 3331 
delegates from across the nation will attend. The Republican 
convention, on the other hand, will be smaller than the ’76 
convention. According to Republican party rules, each state 
gets “‘bonus’”’ delegates for the following election if a majority 
of that state votes Republican. Because of the Nixon 
landslide in’72, anumber of states received that bonus for the 
76 election. But since Carter won the ’76 election, many of 
the states lost their bonus delegates. There were 2259 
delegates at the °76 Republican convention, while this year 
there will be no more than 2000 delegates. 

Although the number of delegates going to the convention 
seem to reflect the will of the popular vote, this is not always 
the case. President Carter has garnered 54 percent of the 
popular vote in the primaries so far, yet he has 63 percent of 
the state delegates. And although Reagan has drawn only 47 
percent of the GOP popular vote, he has won 65 percent of 
the delegates. 

And besides that, the Republicans don’t necessarily bind 
their delegates to the candidate they were sent to represent. 
Democratic party rules require the delegates to vote on the 
first ballot for the candidates they were sent to represent. But 
this rule can be changed if the candidate lacking in the 
delegate race can rally his delegates and the uncommitted 
delegates to vote for changes at the beginning of the 
convention. 

And to top it all off, as Don Lane says, ** If someone breaks 
the rules at the convention, who’s going to know?” 
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* & IMPERIAL EMPORIUM * 


by Sam Spade 
544 Palm Street at Mission 


Behind Arco 426-8499 
Wholesale — Retail 


Did you ever want to invest in a chain letter? Now there’s a 
way you can. With just a small investment, people have made 
as much as $16,000 in one week. It’s called a pyramid—and 
they’re all over Santa Cruz. 

But, a lot of these pyramids are falling apart, and the bad 
news is making things worse, since the success of a pyramid 
depends almost wholly on getting new people to join. But that 
hasn’t stopped the pyramids. Smaller versions of the original 
$1000 pyramid have been popping up. They range from $500 
‘clear down to $10 pyramids that have been mun in high 
schools. 

Just gambling, you say? Not really. It’s more like a 
business. Everything is done in a very business-like way, with 
contracts, rules and regular meetings, which have been 
referred to as parties in the press. It’s all very complicated, 
very interesting, and very illegal. But that doesn’t necessarily 
stop people. 

According to Otis Pogue, an inspector in the Disctrict 
Attorney’s office, there may be as many as 40 parties held 
every night. Although he admits this is speculative, he says 
that pyramids constitute a substantial crime problem in the 
county. 

“When these pyramids started out, there were 128 spots 
on them,” he noted, “and with a thousand dollar buy in, each 
pyramid was worth $128,000.” 

However, Pogue says that something is being done to 
combat this problem. ‘“‘We’re acting on any complaints that 
we get,” he said, pointing out that most complaints come from 
people who are unhappy about being involved with a 
pyramid, friends and relatives who are worried about people 
who are involved, and ‘business people who are being 
pressured into joining one. He added, “Some people feel they 
are being harrassed as many as five times a day.” 

‘Numerous raids have been made and currently, 16 people 
have been arrested, five of whom are facing criminal charges 
for violating the section of the penal code forbidding endless 
chains. This is the same law that prohibits chain letters. 

“The penalty if you’re caught catrbe up to six months in jail 
for a misdemeanor, and you can also be subject to civil court 
action for violation of business laws. . 

But there are bigger problems with pyramids. Many are 
not working. 

“At first everyone was rushing to get into one but now 
we’re having to go out and hunt for them,” I was told at a 
meeting in Capitola. ‘‘Business is really slow and nobody 
Seems to want to get into one anymore.” 

The meeting I attended was for a $200 pyramid. The 
people who were in it ranged from businessmen and house- 
ives to senior citizens on Social Security. The pyramid 
hadn’t split in over a week and there. was nobody new that 
night. The talk at the meeting was entirely pyramid. 
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One person Suggested dropping the 32-line. This would 
mean that a pyramid would split faster, but the payoff would 
only be half as much. In this case it would have been $1600 
instead of $3200. 

Not everyone liked the idea. “With all the work I’ve put 
into this so far,” said one man, “I don’t want to lose out on all 
that money.”’ 

Most people agreed. 

Everyone at that meeting seemed to have an excuse for not 
having brought two people. 

‘*Everyone thinks you’re crazy for being in one,” said one 
person. 

Added another, “Everybody I know is already in one. I’m 
starting to hit people up in bus stops.” 

These complaints are typical of pyramids. Many are 
having problems. Everytime a pyramid is successful, it splits 
up into four new ones which means four times as much 
competition. Not only that, but many people buy into more 
than one pyramid, and can’t do their share in bringing people 
in. 

Other problems include such things as bad publicity, 
competition from other pyramids, like a phone pyramid that 
popped up recently, and “‘riders.” This is the name that is 
usually given to people who get into the pyramid thinking it’s 
only a gambling game and won’t go out and bring people in. 
After getting their original investment back, they usually 
don’t do anything and this stops the progress of a pyramid. 
The only way a pyramid can keep going is if everyone pitches 
in and does the work, but with all the problems they’ve been 


having recently, it seems as if pyramids are one co-op that 
isn’t working. 
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No shame 


with new games 


—_———by Andrue Schoneburg-——-— 


Our culture suffers from the serious syndrome, a deadening 
disease which first strikes most adults in their early twenties, 
often even earlier. This article is part of a comprehensive 
program to combat this situation. 

Perhaps you have experienced this embarassing scene: 
You are at one of those dull cocktail parties that are so mucha 
part of the sophisticated student’s evening routine, and the 
conversation turns to New Games. Not wanting to appear 
even duller than the party, you desperately search through 
your memory banks (I keep my memories in a coop memory 
union, but then, I am a child of the 60s). Ahhum— 
desperately you search in vain, for until this moment, you 
have not had a concise definition (or even a foggy notion) of 
what New Games are. You hunger for such knowledge, 
(cocktail franks are not all that satisfying, are they?) Well let 
me ease your mind and settle your stomach. 

Here is the official dictionary definition of New Games 
(made up by me, about two weeks ago). New Games: an 
alternative to traditional sports, New Games are recrea- 
tional activities in which the participation and enjoyment of 
the greatest number of people is the goal, rather than heavy 
competition and “winning.”” New Games foster cooperation, 
uninhibited playfulness, and personal responsibility for group 
fun and safety. 

Why New Games; what’s wrong with baseball and football 
and mom and apple turnovers? Traditional team sports tend 
to be for an elite group, often called by their generic name, 
Jocks. What about all the rest of us who aren’t “good 
enough” to make the team? Traditional sports have rigidly 
defined rules and player roles; there is little room for 
spontaneity and creativity. 

Perhaps saddest of all, much of the sense of play, the 
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laughter, the joy of physical action for its own sake, have been 
removed from sports. More and more, winning has become 
everything, the game becomes a combat zone, a very serious 
business; if you are not the champion, you are nothing. 

New games offer an alternative. There are no second string 
players, no spectators. Everyone can play, and everyone 
wins, because the only goal is having fun. Activities range 
from the very active Ultimate Frisbee, to the silly Cookie 
Machine, to a mellow sitdown game like OohAh. New 
Games are not necessarily cooperative, though many are; we 
sometimes play very competitive, aggressive games like 
Annihilation. But we always play with group fun and safety 
as our focus. As we play, we develop a group consciousness; 
players develop a concern for the well being of the whole 
group. We come to realize that if the other person is enjoying 
himself to the max, then I have a better time too. 

Any game can become a New Game, if it is approached in 
the New Games spirit; we simply change the rules to suit 
ourselves. This is a very important difference between New 
Games and traditional sports. We empower the group to 
experiment with new ways to play. We might take a game like 
basketball, and try changing it around to make it more fun for 
more people. We could try to rule that each team member has 
to handle the ball before a basket can be scored, emphasizing 
passing and making the game more cooperative. 

Perhaps we have a couple of participants who have trouble 
dribbling the ball, so we might invent a new player role, and 
make them goalies. Or we might find a way to rotate people 
from one team to the other as the game progresses, focusing 
attention on playing for play’s sake, rather than on team 
competition. So New Games are democratic; we encourage 
players to referee themselves, to change games, to make up 
entirely new games. 

Lastly, New Games are one of the best known cures from 
the tension and pain which comes with being a too-serious 
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grown up, what experts have called the serious syndrome. So 
next time you are bored with the regents, when the cocktail 
circuit leaves you somehow empty and unfulfilled, try 
playing a game of Hug Tag instead! 

We will be having a New Games Festival on campus, 
May 31st, as part of The Spring Thing celebration: Watch 
for further details.) 


by Cindy Milstein 


NUKE THE LOBSTERS 
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The first time. That’s what they tell me it 
is and, oh, you know how good first times 
are. See for yourself, on Tuesday, May 20 
at 7:30 pm, when they will light you on fire 
in College V’s Fireside Lounge. And who 
are these first-timers? None other than 
Chinquapin, UCSC’s new literary mag. 
And let me tell you, it’s looking good. Real 
good.l. CHP’s own Mike “I do my best 
work in a dark room” Miller has lots of 
nifty photos in the publication. Anyway, 
what’s happening on Tuesday is 
a MAJOR (says Roz) celebration and 
reading, There will be lots of refreshments, 
the magazine will be on sale ($1) and all 
contributors to Chinquapin have been 
invited to read. Should be good. In case y 
invited to read. Should be good. In case 
you don’t make it (but if you could, I 
would), you can still buy Chinguapin at 
the following prestigious locations: Book- 
shop Santa Cruz, Baytree and Plaza 
Books. Go for it. After all, there’s only one 
first time and now's the time for Chinquapin 


Sometimes UCSC feels like a revolving 
door with students coming and going faster 
than a speeding banana slug, Now, there's 
a committee, appointed by the chancellor, 
that’s looking into our retention problem. 
This committee, with Jacob Sidman as 
Chairperson, expects to review the major 
factors in student retention rates and make 
recommendations to the Council of Pro- 
vosts by mid-summer. Here’s where stu- 
dents fit in. the committee is anxious to 
have input from students on what their 
experiences have been while at UCSC. 
They would appreciate written comments 
from students with suggestions as to how 
UCSC can best meet their needs. Perma- 
nent student members of the committee 
are also needed. Applications and com 
ments can be sent to Jacob Sidman( Kres- 
ge) or to Ellie Foster (at Merrill or Kresge 
connections). The committee meets Tues- 
day mornings from 9 to 10:30 pm. Jump 
onto the band wagon and help out 


Here’s an idea you can book on. Take all 
your textbooks that you didn’t read this 
quarter and go sell, go buy. A coop (yes, 
yet another one) has been organized for 
fall quarter. Students can buy and sell 
books directly with other students and 
avoid long lines and low prices from 
bookshops. Besides; who in their right 
mind wants to keep textbooks? There is a 
hitch (as with all deals): you'll have to pay 
one (low, so they say) membership fee for 
the entire academic year. Janet at 425- 
7916 is the person in question to call to 
answer yours. Spread the work and spread 
the books. Sure, sell out. 


Here’s something I can really get my 
clams into. Seabrook, New Hampshire. 
Yeah, it’s a kind of event that can really get 
areaction from me. Have you heard about 
it? It's a nuclear power plant and 1414 
people got arrested there for illegally tres- 
passing on the weekend of April 30-May 
1, 1976. They were protesting. But they 
weren't protesting about the lobsters that 
get sucked into the nuclear reactor plant 
and die. That's pretty sad.. Unless you like 
baked lobster (or even rock lobster). Anyway, 
dig your claws into this film about the 
event called The Last Resort. It will be 
shown in the Cowell Conference Room 
tonight at 7:30 pm. The film recounts the 
organization of a community around a 
common cause: nukes. I've said it before 
and I've said it again: go kooks over those 
nukes. Here’s your chance. Think about 
all those clams, lobsters and fish who got 
fried for our sins. 
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Men’s Tennis Two for Three at 
Reno Tourney: 


The UCSC men’s tennis team ended their season at Reno 
in atwo day round-robin tournament. The men’s team looked 
good, winning two out of the three matches they played. 

UCSC defeated Ohlone Junior College 5-4 in a tight and 
tense first match. Both teams were knotted at four matches a 

. piece when Matt Houseman and Brian Jenkins pulled out the 
third and final doubles match to defeat Ohlone. 

In the second match, UCSC faced the best team they have 
seen all year, Nevada Reno. UCSC lost 0-9, but played 
very tight tennis against a tough team. 

Pipa ogee For the final match of the tourney, UCSC breezed past 
~~" “Stanislaus 7-2. Winners in that match were both Mark and 
Matt Houseman, John Newman, and Peter Gavin in-singles; 
and in doubles, Mark Houseman and Newman, Matt Houseman 
and Brian Jenkins, and Jeff Lena and 7th man Mark 


Flanagan. 
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The Reno tourney brought the season to a close for the best 
tennis team UCSC has ever fielded, according to Coach Bob 
Hansen. Next year it is believed that UCSC will enter the 
NCAA as a Division II team. If the team improves as it has 
over the last couple of years, UCSC may surprise a few 
people next year. They certainly did this year. 


Disneyland/Hearst Castle Week- 


offered. The next day will be spend relaxing at San Simeon 
beach. Here you can swim, play frisbee, football, or just lay 
back and work on your tan...or homework. That night you’ ll 
be able to camp out by the surf under the moonlight. On 
Monday, everyone will be able to tour the ultimate dream 
house, Hearst’s Castle. It promises to be a fun, and certainly 
busy weekend. 

The cost of the trip is $32, which includes transportation, 
accomodations and tickets both to the Castle and to Disney- 
land. All you need to bring is food, your steeping bag and your 
body. Space is limited, so sign up now. For reservations sign 
up at the PE office or call x2045 for details. Now here’s the 
bad news—the bus leaves the East Fieldhouse at 5 am. So if 
you’ ré going, make sure you put your alarm clock out of reach 
from your bed. 


Upcoming Intramural Events: 


Saturday May 17, UCSC’s Intramural Department will 
be offering a wide variety of activities. There will be an all day 
co-ed sand volleyball tournament which will run from 9 to 6. 
On the tennis courts, there will be an open doubles tourna- 
ment for anyone interested. This event will begin at 9 as well: 
however, you must sign up in advance at the PE office. There 
is a $2 ball fee, and the winners will get a new can of tennis 
balls. At 9:30 sign-ups for the five mile run will be taken, and 
the race will begin at 10 am. 

So if any of these sports is in your field, come on down 
Saturday morning and join the fun. On Sunday at 10 am there 


The Recreation Department will be sponsoring a funfilled 
Memorial Day excursion to Disneyland and Hearst Castle. 
Saturday, May 24, will be spent at Disneyland. You'll be 
able to enjoy all the rides, entertainment and excitement pm. 
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will be an IM open foil championship held at the East 
Fieldhouse. Finally on Tuesday, May 20, there will be a 
mixed doubles racquetball tournament which will begin at 7 


Grab a peace 
of the action 


by Laura Hjerpe 


Ever wanted to live in exotic lands and meet interesting 
people? Do you like to experience new and challenging 
situations? Or maybe you want to exercise your altruism 
which has gone flabby in‘ me generation” America? Serving 
the Peace Corps may be something worth looking into. 

Kurt Fisherkeller and Lois Jensen, full time UCSC 
students and enthusiastic former Peace Corps members, are 
running a recruitment center on campus at Clark Kerr Hall, 
room 68. In spite of the usual difficulties new programs 
encounter, this endeavor has had moderate success. 

Finding office space, however, has been a major problem 
in starting the Peace Corps recruitment center. According to 
Jensen, proper office space could not be obtained until winter 
quarter. This left the UCSC recruiters with six months less 
time to meet their nine person a year recruit quota So far 
Jensen and Fisherkeller have recruited seven people. Jensen 
is confident about finding the necessary recruits. 

However, the recently attained office space in Kerr Hall 
may be annexed to a computer room, resuming the search for 
office space. 

Spring quarter is the busiest time for recruitment according 
to Jensen. 

“This is the time when seniors get panicky and we have 
some good things for them to look at,” said Jensen. There are 
about 1500 positions open in 60 countries in areas such as 
wildlife, media, energy research and carpentry. 

Jensen, who has a masters in international public health, 
joined the Peace Corps because she needed job experience. 
Few jobs are available to a person in her field without 
experience. 

‘Nothing could have been more up my alley,” said Jensen 
about Peace Corps service. Preventative medicine is a 
special interest of hers, and is in demand at the Peace Corps. 

After serving her two year term, Jensen felt she gained a 
better understanding of herself. “I grew a lot more tolerant of 
practically everything and know my personal limits,” she 
noted. ‘I can do a lot more than I ever thought I could 
before.” bs 

Jensen was a health planner in Truk Island, Micronesia for 
ten months and then transferred to Liberia to serve as a public 
health administrator for a maternal and child health project. 
At the end of her two year term, she considered staying on for 
a particularly desirable job in health services. Instead, she 
came back to the US and is now finishing her requirements 
for medical school. 

Fisherkeller, a marine biology and environmental studies 
major, joined before graduating from college. 

“I felt I was not ready to continue my education and 
needed more real world input,” he explained. * You realize 
how well you have it. Your eyes are open to the ugly things in 
the world,” he added. 

During his term in the Peace Corps, Fisherkeller worked as 
a fisheries researcher in the Philippines. His experience 
changed his goals and objectives. Now, he sees problems as 
global rather than national and sees a need for management 
skills for exploiting resources, especially marine. 

Before being accepted into the Peace Corps, applicants 
must go through several procedures. The first steps are 
eat 
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Peace Corps recruiters Kurt Fisherkeller and Lois Jensen 


tion (promise that the application will be reviewed), recruit- 
er’s interview and a physical, legal, and background check. ° 
Once the applicants are reviewed and accepted, they are 
invited to join the program. 

In preparation for serving in the Peace Corps, the recruits 
go through orientation and in-country training for 10 to 15 
weeks. During in-country training, members learn the lan- 
guage, culture, and skills necessary for the area they are 
serving, 

The organization is decidedly apolitical. Fisherkeller and 
Jensen stressed the importance of refraining from advocating 
one’s political beliefs while serving the Peace Corps. Those 
who worked for intelligence must wait a few years after 
serving the government before joining. Reform is also 
discouraged. 


“You do not blow the whistle on corruption,” said 


. Fisherkeller. 


A major goal for the Peace Corps is to establish good 
relations with other countries and promote mutual under- 
standing. Most people who succeed in the Peace Corps, they 


In Celebration 


by Philip Heim 


Plans for a memorial celebration honoring Cesar L. (Joe) 
Barber have been announced by Annice Jacoby- Larsen, 
UCSC’s Public Events Manager. Mr. Barber, 66, died 
March 26 at the University of California Medical Center in 
San Francisco. A warm invitation to attend the gathering at 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall, Saturday May 17th at 
10:3 am, is extended to the UCSC and Santa Cruz commu- 
nities. 

Dr. Barber, a naval veteran of WWII, graduated summa 
cum laude from Harvard College. His graduate work in 
literature, undertaken at Cambridge and Harvard Universi- 
ties, was succeeded by faculty positions at Harvard, Amherst, 
Indiana University, SUNY Buffalo, and UCSC. Recognized 
as one of the world’s leading experts on Shakespeare, he was 
elected president of the Shakespeare Association of America 
for the 1978-79 term. A regular contributor to the New York 
Review of Books, author of numerous works including the 
critical masterpiece, Shakespeare's Festive Comedy, A 
Study of Dramatic Form and its Relation to Social Custom, 
Mr. Barber was often honored in the course of his career. 
Most recently, he delivered UCSC’s 1978-79 Faculty 
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noted, are flexible and tolerant while remaining assertive 
enough to get the job done. 

Recruits must adjust to radically different social and 
physical conditions as well as unstructured jobs. There is 
little or no supervision since the recruits are often the 
“experts” or“ authorities.” Fisherkeller emphasized that it is 
important “not to be afraid to approach people. You have to 
set out and approach people tactfully.”” He said-a sense of 
humanism is “almost more important than the skill itself.” 

It is extremely important for Peace Corps members to live 
as the people they work for. One volunteer lived with 
,Squatters. Most volunteers, however, live in bamboo huts or 
simple western style houses. 

‘People who didn’t adjust to the customs just didn’t get 
along as well,” said Jensen. 

In spite of the difficulties the former Peace Corps members 
experienced, they found the people they worked with to be 
accepting and willing to help. 

Still interested? Stop by their office and talk to a recruiter. 
This could be an interesting addition to your UC education. 


of Joe Barber 


May, and was invited to be UC Berkeley’s 1980-81 Beckman 
Visiting Professor. Students at UCSC remember him for his 
inspired, sensitive, and intelligent lectures on the works of 
William B. Yeats and James Joyce. The Faculty Research 
Lecture Committee of the Academic Senate wrote in their 
invitation to Dr. Barber's lecture: 

“There are only a handful of great teachers in any 
generation... What Joe Barber embodies, what he has made 
public, what he has professed, is the sense of the profession as 
a community in search of the Beautiful. This may seem like 
old fashioned language, but if we had Joe's gift for making the 
old and new relevant, we would find some way to describe 
how the grace and elegance and courtliness of the best of the 
past is reborn in him for our delight and example...We 
rediscover in him the very gifts which he has so movingly 
written, the bounty of his spirit in all its manifestations, a 
celebratory spirit, the spirit of festive comedy.” 

The focus of the memorial celebration will be on Professor 
Barber's work and the significant impact it's had on the 
thinking of our time. Along with readings and talks by fellow 
faculty members and graduate students, the BBC film on 
Shakespeare, featuring Dr. Barber and the UCSC campus, 
will be shown. Later in the day, at 3:00 pm. The Theater Arts 
Board of UCSC will perform Shakespeare's A Midsummer 
Ni At's Dream in memoriam. The community is further 
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Comittee report 


The definition of sexual harassment 


In a few weeks CHP will be publishing an investigative 
report on sexual harassment at UCSC. Obviously, the 
problem is widespread enough to draw the attention of 
administration. 


The Committee on Sexual Harassment appointed by the 
Chancellor suggests that the following definition of sexual 
harassment be accepted by the university community— 
students, staff, and faculty— along with this proposed code of 
conduct and procedures for defiling with cases of sexual 


harassment. 
Definition 
Sexual harassment is understood to mean an attempt to 


‘coerce an unwilling person into a sexual relationship, or to 


subject a person to unwanted sexual attention, or to punish a 
refusal to comply. Such coercion is especially pernicious 
within the university community when an individual who 
serves in a supervisory function or has eductional or institu- 
tional responsibility for others, uses his or her position of 
authority to coerce an employee, faculty member, or student 
into a sexual relationship. Harassment is understood to 
include a wide range of behavior from the actual coercing of 
sexual relations to the forcing of sexual attentions, verbal or 
physical, on an unwilling recipient. 


Code of Conduct 


(a) Sexual harassment occurs when one in an institutional 
position of power or authority over another uses any 
academic or supervisorial reward, promise of reward, or 
withholding of appropriate grades, evaluations, etc., or threat 
thereof to coerce such other person into a sexual relationship, 
to subject such other person to unwanted sexual attention, or 
to subject such other person to verbal or physical conduct of 
a sexual nature. 

(b) Sexual harassment also occurs when unwelcome 
sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and other verbal 
or physical conduct of a sexual nature interfere with or 
adversely effect work or study performance or environment. 
’ Examples of persons in an institutional position of power 
or authority are: teacher or teaching assistant to student and 
supervisor to employee. 

(d) This code expressly prohibits only unreciprocated and 
unwelcome relationships, but persons in positions of power/ 
authority/control over others should be aware of and sensi- 
tive to problems which may arise from those relationships 
which are apparently mutual. ’ 

Given the pervasiveness and depth of sexism in both men 
and women, such relationships often involve dynamics which 
extend far beyond simple mutual attraction. Thus, indivi- 
duals are urged to examine such relationships before engag- 
ing in them, especially in terms of emotional health, self- 
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esteem, and respect for the independence of the persons 
involved. 

(3) In determining whether alleged conduct constitutes 
sexual harassment, the committee will look at all of the 
information available, including the nature of the sexual 
advances and the context in which the alleged incidents 
occurred. 


Procedures 

1. The complainant will call any member of the committee 
to set up an interview. 

During the interview, the committee member may take 

notes, ask questions, apprise the individual of campus 
resources, and discuss the allegations and action sought. 
- 3. After the interview, if committee action is desired, the 
complainant must submit a signed statement in writing 
specifying the allegation which the complainant believes to 
have given rise to a violation of the code of conduct. 

4. Names of the complainant and the accused as well as 
other information personally identifying the complainant and 
the accused will be separated from the statement by the 
interviewer and coded for later retrieval if needed. Files will 
be locked and kept centrally by the committee chair. 

5. Within five working days of the receipt of the signed 
statement, the committee as a whole will discuss the case 
without reference to names or other information identifying 
the complainant or the accused and make and initial deter- 
mination about the way to deal with the complaint. If the 


‘preliminary committee decision is against proceeding with 


the complaint, the complainant will receive a written com- 
munication stating the reasons for the committee’s conclu- 
sion and advising the complainant of the right of direct appeal 
to the Chancellor. If the committee feels that the conveying of 
information or mediation is appropriate, it will arrange for it 
at this time. 

6. If the committee decides to proceed with more formal 
inquiry it will ask the interviewer or committee chair to 
approach the accused, discuss the case, provide an un- 
expurgated copy of the written complaint, and invite a written 
reply. The committee may, at this point, gather any further 
information it deems necessary to establish a prima facie 
case, including meeting with the complainant or accused 
either separately or together. 

7. If the committee decides that a prima facie case has not 
been established, it will inform both parties in writing of the 
reasons for its conclusion, and apprise them of the right of 
direct appeal to the chancellor. 

8. If, in the committee’s opinion, a prima facie case does 
exist, it will forward its findings to the chancellor, along with 
the committee’s recommendations. A copy of this communi- 
cation will be sent to both parties. 


9. If the chancellor decides not to act upon the committee’s 
recommendations, he/she will report back to the committee 
and to the involved parties, stating in writing the reasons for 
the conclusion. 

10. If the chancellor decides to proceed with the committee’s 
recommendation, he/she will notify the accused of the right to 
a formal hearing. The chancellor may attempt to reach an 
accomodation short of a hearing with the accused. The 
hearing will be conducted pursuant to established university 
procedures. A list of the hearing bodies available to different 
campus individuals is given below: 

Senate Faculty: Committee on Privilege and Tenure 

Non-Senate Academics: Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure if an officer of instruction, or University Hearing 
Committee, hearing office, or non-university officer. 

Staff University Hearing Committee, hearing officer, or 
non-university officer. 

Graduate Student Campus Committee on Student Conduct 

Undergraduate: College Provost, hearing officer or hearing 
body. 


11. Atthe end of each case, as well as at the end of the year, 
the committee shall review its files and make an active 
decision as to what should remain in the committee records. 
Under no condition shall materials be stored in an uncoded 
version. 


Helene Moglen, Chair, Committee on Sexual Harassment, 
Kresge College, x2696. 

Michael Cowan, Professor, Literature, Kresge College, 
2512/2781* 

Olga Euben, Associate Director of Admissions, Admissions 
Office, 2374/2781* 

Terri Flynn, Student Member, Cowell College Mailbox 
#213, 427-3524. 

Gillian Greensite, Director of Rape Prevention Education 
Program, Health Center, 2211* 

John Kitsuse, Professor, Sociology, Stevenson College, 
4370/2688* 

Leslie Letven, Student Member, Cowell College Mailbox 
#433, 423-6759 

Priscilla Shaw, Professor, Literature, Kresge College, 
4697/2781* 

Barbara Spaulding, Student Member, Kresge College 
Mailbox #468, 423-9666 

Mary Beth Wadding, Student Member, Crown College 
Mailbox #539, 429-4181 

Lynn Woodbury, Graduate Student Member, Literature 
Board, Kresge College, 426-6251 

Adrienne Zihlman, Professor, Anthropology, Kerr Hall, 
4467/2813* 
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CITY 
NEWS 
CLIPS 


SYNERTEK 8-BUTTERFLIES 2: By a vote of 8-2, 
the Calif. Coastal Commission denied an 
appeal to prevent Synertek from building a 
plant on 20 acres near Natural Bridges State 
Park. 

The appeal, made by the Sierra Club, the 
Monarch Butterfly Association, and the 
Xerces Society, charged that pollution from 
the proposed semiconductor factory would 
hurt the nearby monarch butterfly population. 

The project was originally approved by an 
11-5 vote of the Central Coastal Commission 
last March. 


SODOMY AND HOMOSEXUALITY IN S¥: Backed 
bv over 100 angry citizens, Scotts Valley 
resident David Hepburn went before the SV 
city council and threatened to lead a boycott 
against King’s Village Shopping Center un- 
less pornographic literature placed in a display 
window at the Village Bottle Shoppe was 
removed. 

Scotts Valley Police Chief Jerry Pittenger 
said that complaints from individual citizens 
would help control the literature but that 
prosecution of obscenity cases are “difficult 
if not impossible.” 

Since then, the magazines were removed 
from the display window but Bill Kelsay, 
manager of the Village Bottle Shoppe, said 
he would keep erotic literature by the front of 
the store where he could make sure it wasn’t 
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Scheduled service with no restrictions makes 


purchased by minors. 
He said, “It’s not porno. It’s legal as long 
as kids don’t look at it.” 


THIS IS THE CITY: Better keep your eyes 
peeled when bending the law on the Pacific 
Garden Mall. Undercover sherriff s deputies 
last Friday arrested people for offenses such 
as panhandling, possession of stolen property 
(an Albertson’s shopping cart) and consuming 


alcohol in public. Citations were also issued 
for offenses ranging from lettering to posses- 
sion of less than an ounce of pot. 

County Sherriff Al Noren said his team of 
10 undercover agents was used because “‘our 
people aren’t known.” He added that “‘there 
are things occurring down there that are a 
real economic threat to merchants.”’ He said 
his deputies will be ‘‘cracking down as it’s 
needed.” 
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FRESH GROUND 
PEANUT 
BUTTER 


UNCONSTRUCTIVE VANDALISM: The office of 
The Phoenix (Santa Cruz’s other alternative 
paper) has been the target of several attacks 
recently. Two weeks ago what appeared to be 
a bullet hole cracked the front window. Soon 
after, the back door was found kicked in. Last 
week the window was hit again, this time in 
four places. All of the attacks occurred at 
night when the office was unoccupied. 

The events are apparently politically 


photo by Karin Victoria 
motivated. The window of Community Prin- 
ters was broken the same night as the most 
recent Phoenix attack and the Whole Earth 
Restaurant on campus also had a window 
broken. 


DESEGREGATION OR RESEGREGATION: A move 
to close the Sallispuedes Junior High School 
was blocked after 80 parents, teachers, and 
students convinced Pajaro Valley Unified 
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School District Trustees that the plan would 
not help the district’s desegregation efforts. 
The school has been lauded as the ideal 
integrated school, with 52 percent minority 
students. An intra-district reshuffling of stu- 
dents has been the subject of much controv- 
ersy since the state mandated a desegreg- 
ation plan for Pajaro, the second most 
segregated school district in California. 

In another expression of dissatisfaction 
with the whole operation, Board Trustee 
Ethlyn Miller resigned saying, “the level of 
frustration in dealing with the board” on the 
desegregation issue was the factor in her 
decision. The committee to present a prop- 
osal for desegregation was formed over a 
year ago and they wonder why the commun- 
ity feels they are dragging their feet. 


ILLEGAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR LIBERTY: Fifth 
District supervisor Pat Liberty's campaign 
has received $600 in illegal campaign contrib- 
utions. Records show that contributions of 
$100 each have come from local business 
such as Granite Rock Company and Western 
Title Insurance Company. 

The county campaign contribution law 
states that “‘no corporation, partnership, labor 
union or other business or labor organization 
shall make a contribution to any candidate or 
committee,” unless the campaign is organ- 
ized to support or oppose the qualification of 
an initiative for the ballot. 

Liberty’s campaign claims that it was an 
honest mistake, and that the district attorney 
had. approved the contributions. But Fifth 


District supervisorial candidate Joe Cucchairra : 


said that it is the responsibility of each 
campaign to know the laws concerning con- 
tributions. ‘‘P’ve been told that repeatedly,” 
he said. 
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VITAMIN B-15 
100 mg 


$499 
100 tablets 
Herb Room 


Easy. 


Easy on the pocketbook: 
Starting May 13: L.A. to Shannon: 
only $409 one way, $747* round 
trip. L.A. to Amsterdam: just $419 
one way, $747° round trip. Add 
$25 for our Shannon Amsterdam 
stop-over flight. Round trip 
fares to both Amsterdam 
and Shannon are 
effective through 
December, 1980. 
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Easy to put together. 
No advance purchase require- 
ments. No length of stay rules or 
cancellation fees. Plus the option 
to land in one country and leave 
from another. Call 
your travel agent or 

call Transamerica 
Airlines toll-free at (800 ) 

228-5800. We fly to more 
places in more countries 
than any other airline. 


Transamerica 
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No on 9 parade 


A harder rain 
will fall on 
Howard Jarvis 
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photos by John Van DeVeer 


by Lucinda Melchion 


Despite some bad weather and showers last Saturday, over 
200 marchers took part in a parade organized by the Santa 
Cruz County No on 9 Campaign. 

“The parade is just one example showing that this 
community is united against Prop 9,” says Nancy Matlock, 
co-chair of the No on 9 Campaign. 

The crowd, which assembled at the County Building at 10 
am Saturday morning included students, senior citizens, and 
members of the League of Women Voters. 

Carrying balloons and placards the marchers were led 
down the Pacific Garden Mall by Soquel High School's 
Street Legal Band. Many shoppers and curious onlookers, 
amused by the colorfully costumed clowns and marchers, 
joined in the walk to San Lorenzo Park. 

Rain greeted the marchers at the park, forcing parade 
organizers to the scheduled speaker's forum. 

A brief statement, however, was made by Phil Baldwin of 
the No on 9 Campaign. 

‘We got rained on today,” he said, “ But a harder rain will 
fall on Howard Jarvis. The people of this state will never 
support welfare for the rich.” 
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OPENINGS NOW... 


RIDE OPERATORS — ARCADE ATTENDANTS 
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37/hr. 


Call the Boardwalk — 
423-5590 
APPLY in Person 


When it comes to low prices, 
we have ALL the records! 
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US prisons 


Putting the 
Third World 
behind bars 


by Joseph Kelley and Frank Viviano 


Two statistical milestones were passed by US prisons 
between 1975 and 1980. For the first time in the nation’s 
history, the incarcerated population exceeded 300,000, 
marking a 50 percent increase in the total number of prisoners 
in just five years. 

And also for the first time in US history, the non-white 
prison population became a substantial majority. 

Today, 55 percent of the men and women behind bars in 
the United States are Third World Americans: Blacks, 
Hispanics and Native Americans. The consequences may be 
social dynamite. The recent bloody uprising in New Mexico’s 
state penitentiary is viewed by some as the opening salvo in 
what could be a decade of Third World revolts inside US 
prisons. Since then, riots have erupted at prisons in New 
Jersey and Indiana. 

“Tensions within the system are building rapidly,” con- 
cluded a California Bar Association study which found five 
state penitentiaries “unfit for human habitation.” The study 
warned ‘‘that explosions comparable to what occurred at 
Attica in New York can be anticipated.’ 

Nationally, Blacks are put into prison at a rate eight times 
that of whites, according to a survey completed last summer 
by the National Institute of Corrections, part of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. In New York and California, nearly 50 of 
every 10,000 Black citizens are imprisoned, which is ten 
times the incarceration rate for whites. 

In states with large Hispanic populations, the pattern is 
repeated. Chicanos are three times as likely as whites to be 
incarcerated in California, and four times as likely in New 
Mexico. The imorisonment rate for Puerto Ricans in New 
York is eight times the state-wide average. 

Compared to other western nations, white incarceration 
statistics in the United States are not unusual. But because of 
its large number of Blacks and Hispanics incarcerated, 
America’s inmate population is proportionately the third 
largest in the worid—surpassed only by the Soviet Union and 
South Africa. 

Why this appalling imbalance? The reasons begin with 
economics. After dropping 28 percent in the Sixties, the 


An invitation from the Alternative Energy Coop 
Bookstore to DROP IN AND BROWSE.. 


The Santa Cruz area's biggest selection 
of books and periodicals dealing with 


@ Alternative Energy 
@ Alternative Transportation 
@ Ecology 

@ Conservation 


SPECIAL OFFER— 10% discount on The Passive 
Solar Energy Cookbook and Sunspots 
(Good ‘ul June 21st) 


YOUR PURCHASES HELP SUPPORT THE COOP...A 
NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION SERVING AN 
ESSENTIAL COMMUNITY NEED... 


number of Blacks officially classified as poor began growing 
once again in the Seventies. The group most severely hit by 
the combination of inflation and unemployment— young 
Black men—is also the one most responsible for the large 
increase in the prison population. In 1973, criminologist Erik 
Olin Wright estimated that 25 to 30 percent of Black men in 
their early twenties will spend time in prison. The rate for 
white men in that same age group is approximately seven 
percent. 

Many claim discrimination is central to this problem. 
‘Crime is a matter of opportunity,” observes William Nagel, 
a former prison official who heads the American Foundation 


Institute of Corrections. “‘Bankers and people with large 
expense accounts do not commit street crimes. The oppor- 
tunity for Blacks in crime is more limited and they commit 
ones for which they are more likely to be prosecuted, 
convicted, and sent to jail.” 

‘“*There’s a greater likelihood that you’ll go to prison if you 
have a juvenile record,” adds Michigan State Appellate 
Defender Jim Newhard. “And thanks to the economic and 
social problems which cause their families to deteriorate 
around them, many young Blacks get into trouble when they 
are kids. Later on they simply graduate into the felony 
system. When they become adults, they are apt to be written 
off as unsalvageable, given harsh sentences, and put on the 
shelf in prison.” 

Many studies support Newhard’s charge. In Georgia, the 
number of Blacks serving more than 30 years is more than 
double the number of whites. An analysis of sentence lengths 
in Michigan last year showed that in most categories of 
offenses, Blacks consistently received longer sentences. A 
survey of six southern states turned up evidence of similar 
sentencing differences. 

Moreover, reports Detroit criminal attorney Neil Bush— 
whose firm fought cases related to the Attica prison revolt all 
the way to the US Supreme Court—judges in rural districts 
often send felons to county jail, rather than to state prisons. 
“They know the state penitentiary is full of Black inmates, 
and they are afraid to send whites there.” 
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Half of the defendants convicted of felonies in New York 
City wind up in prison—almost twice as many as those 
convicted of similar crimes in upstate, rural, or suburban 
areas. As a result, the prison population remains urban— 
which means Black, Hispanic, and poor. 

According to Newhard, the same problems which mean 
stiff sentences for non-whites reduce their chances for early 
release. ‘“‘Parole boards ask whether or not an applicant was 
raised in a fatherless home, if he had a job, a stable marriage 
or a marketable skill. From beginning to end, the criminal 
justice system favors articulate, well-educated, well-groomed— 
and white defendants.” 


Other factors in the growth of the non-white prison 
population include the effects of the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1968, and new mandatory or determinate sentencing 
laws, which have been passed in 41 states. All of these 
measures have been aimed at street crimes which more 
frequently involve non-white Americans. 

The combined weight of imprisonment and the inequitable 
conditions which bring non-whites into it, and keep them 
there longer, serves to highlight their-differences with white 
America. For the quarter of all Black men who taste life in a 
penitentiary, for instance, the experience of being shut away 
in a cage which appears to be maintained especially for 
Blacks will be part of a common education. 

The lesson it offers is reinforced by signs of unfair 
treatment outside of the prison walls: segregated residential 
housing patterns, 65 percent unemployment among Black 
youth in the cities, schools which track non-white Americans 
into guaranteed failure. 

The lesson, ultimately, is that the non-white world is a 
separate and unequal world, and it is most instructive in the 
picture of a white-dominated legal structure creating a 
primarily Third World prison population. 

‘“We don’t do it to our own people, we do it to other 
people,” observes Frank Dunbaugh, a white Maryland civil 
rights attorney. ‘‘ Prison isn’t there to rehabilitate, it’s there to 
hold in check the tensions which society finds threatening.” 


—°1]980, Pacific News Service 


Wondering what to do after graduation? 
We are now accepting applications for 
August and September...jobs range from 
Fish Biologist in Colombia to Community 

Health Worker in Mauritania. — 
See Kurt or Lois in 68 Kerr Hall, x4664. 
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The boy 
in the skirt 
explains 


‘by Merriweather Jones 


A week or two ago, many of you saw me (a skinny blond 
guy with wire-rim glasses) walking about the campus in a 
green floral skirt. Not too surprisingly, the general reactions I 
encountered indicated that this is not acceptable public 
behavior for a boy. The responses ranged from friendly on the 
positive side, to embarrassment, mild disapproval or ex- 
tremely hostile stares and ugly comments on the other. 


OPINION 


At first, I was amused by these varying responses, but the 
negative ones soon began to take their toll, often leaving me 
depressed and bitter by the end of the day. Now I can laugh 
off even the most ignorant of insults: I realize most of us don’t 
like having our established realities disturbed—and I can 
certainly see why. 

It is only natural that we should react violently against new 
ideas which threaten our conceptions of the world, especially 
when those conceptions are founded on blind acceptance of 
questionable truths. But if we have any hopes of achieving our 
potential as individuals and as a race, we must learn to 
recognize these gut-level responses and consciously decide 
whether they are compatible with our dreams of a better 
future. In my opinion, throughout our history, it has been this 
unthinking fear of anything new or different that has most 
impeded our social and intellectual evolution—yet it can be 
studied and, if we try, we can learn to overcome it. 

As I see it, the problem has sprung from a general 
insecurity (a fear of not being right, probably originating in 
childhood experiences) that has developed into an “I must be 


right; therefore, you are wrong,” complex. At its worst, this ~ 
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culminates in groups like the Nazis, the KKK, and the John 


. Birch Society, but it can be found in lesser degrees in all of us. 


Because there is. security in numbers, specific ideas or 
practices tend to become acceptable to a large group; thus to 
be “‘correct,’”’ one need only conform to the group’s values, 
which is an easy thing to do since it requires almost no 
thought process whatsoever. 

Subsequently, anything that is not like me (the group) is 
wrong, immoral, weird, etc. Toa WASP male, this category 
could include Blacks, Orientals, Indians, Jews, Hindus, 
Moslems, communists, socialists, feminists, civil rights 
workers, gays, transvestites, poorer people, richer. people, 
people who wear different clothes etc.—the list is indefinite. 

It need not be this way; as human beings we have the option 
to change ourselves, to evaluate our myths and discard those 
which prove false or outlive their purpose. Helene Moglen 
said it well in a lecture several weeks ago: we can digest the 
world or be digested by it. The former involves creativity and 
an open-minded approach to life; while the latter indicates 
blind accomodation to the status quo, whatever it may be. To 
a frightening degree, our values and priorities today are 
determined by profit-minded advertisers and the mass media. 
More than ever before, we need to question our beliefs and 
consciously decide which are worthy of our ideals. 

As for men wearing skirts, all of you women who gave me 
dirty looks while wearing jeans or slacks, and all of you men 
with long hair who did the same, please remember that not too 
long ago such simple actions would have put your sexuality in 
question too; yet because a few individuals refused to accept 
foolish myths then, women today can wear trousers and men 
can grow their hair long. Therefore, I ask: What is inherently 
feminine about wearing a piece of cloth that has been sewn 
into a tube and why must we (men) be so insecure about our 
sexuality that anything short of the “manly” stereotype is 
deemed inferior? 

For those of you who still don’t know, I wore the skirt 
because my legs were covered with poison oak, especially my 
inner thighs. However, now that I know how comfortable 
skirts are, I intend to continue wearing them on occasion; so 
when you see me in one next time, please don’t assume it’s 
either a sexual trip or poison oak because it probably won't 
be. 

PS: Thanks to the many people who gave support when I 
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RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


“Tired of the Chain-Store Pressure Tactics?” 


Tim Jenkins 


beats Smith's 
libel rap 


| by Lash LaRue 


The State Court of Appeals Friday ruled in Tim Jenkins’ 
favor on a side issue of the half million dollar law suit against 
him by land developer Telford Smith. The court overturned a 
ruling by Superior Court Judge Harry Brauer that said 
Jenkins must release the names of all those involved in an ad 


-| about Smith that ran in the June 1, 1978 Sentinel. 


Entitled “‘Who Is Telford Smith?,” the ad dealt with 
Smith’s motivations behind his large contributions to the 
recall campaigns of liberal supervisors Ed Borovatz and Phil 
Baldwin. Smith considered the ad libelous, claiming ‘*the 
Coalition Against the Recall opened fire on me with all the 
socialist bag of tricks and defamed my name.” Jenkins was 
coordinator and treasurer of CAR. 

Whether the ad was libelous or not has yet to be tried in 
court. The case is still in the discovery phase, where both 
sides may seek information about the opposition that pertains 
to the issue. Jenkins had refused to release the names of 
others involved with the ad, pointing to the freedom of 
association guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

Legal skirmishes over the ad have been going on for two 
year. Jenkins’ attorney, Ray Gruenich, feels it may be 
another year before a final decision is reached. The half 
million dollars Smith is seeking is only for punitive damages. 
The figure would be higher when actual damages are added. 

‘This case is a local manifestation of something happening 
nationwide with the rise of the right wing,” Jenkins commented. 
They re using their money in a well organized campaign to 
increase their sphere of influence into every walk of life.” 

‘We may proceed in other ways,”’ Smith's attorney, Tim 
Morgan, said, to obtain the names. A possibility mentioned 
was calling in individuals that may have been involved as 
witnesses. He called it a rather lengthy and expensive process 
they “hadn't particularly wanted to do.”’ 
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Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 
TWANAS | 


I. has become increasingly evident that conditions for 
Third World people in the US have eroded significantly since 
the Sixties. During the selfish Seventies, the average income 
for Black families has decreased in comparison with the 
average income for white families. While unemployment has 
increased for all racial groups, people of color have suffered 
the greatest employment losses. Third World academic 
programs have been dropped at many universities. and here 
at UCSC, there has been no appreciable increase in the 
number of Third World faculty or students recruited since 
1975, despite their growing share of the state’s population. 

Racial oppression and prejudice has also increased. This 
week’s editorial mentions a few of the more horrible examples 
of recent months. The media has been one of the culprits in 
the promotion of harmful racial stereotypes. Films such as 
Boulevard Nights and The Warriors have cashed in on the 
sensationalism of gang violence in the barrio. Fort Apache, 
The Bronx -will do the same damage on a larger scale 
(because of its large budget and stars Paul Newman and Ed 
Asner) for the most beleaguered neighborhood in the nation. 
In San Francisco, a TV film is now being made about Charlie 
Chan, and TV crews on location in the Midwest are filming a 
fictional presentation of the Dakota Nation. All of these films 
are produced and directed by Anglos, and all them are 
considered slanderous and dangerous by Third World people. 


To combat these often cruel and untruthful images, Third ~ 


World people need to express their own vision through 
media. After years of concerted efffort, students at UCSC 
finally have a Third World publication TWANAS (Third 
World and Native American Studies) has published four 
lively issues this year, and the fifth is starting production this 
weekend. But the future welfare of TWAWNAS is not assured. 
Many students have either ignored the paper or questioned its 
need to exist. Such actions show a basic lack of compassion 
for or understanding of an important student group. 


- 


As with all media, TWANAS deserves criticism, criticism 
which would improve what is perhaps the most important 
publication to its readers on campus. And as with all media, 
TWANAS and its dedicated staff deserves the freedom and 
support which enables the paper to make a difference in this 
community. Although it is the intent of City on a Hill to bea 
general interest paper serving the entire campus, it can never 
cover subjects as well or as thoroughly as some readers would 
like—just as Newsweek has film reviews, but there are 
enough readers wanting something more to support American 
Film. Secondly, many CHP writers have a commitment to 
Third World issuses, but we ( along with most US media) are 
almost exclusively white, a background which obviously 
shades the way we perceive conditions. 

Understanding the last statement is crucial to understand- 
ing why TWANAS should be supported. With their own 
publication, Third World students can present their story, 
especially when it varies from what Anglos believe to be true. 
Perhaps just as important is the chance they get to organize, 
plan, and design. Business and commercial skills are rarely 
taught at UCSC, and running a paper (because the work 
continues throughout the year) is one of best ways to learn. 
Because TWANAS is collectively organized and democratic- 
ally run, everyone involved has an equal share in learning and 
teaching, 

People of color in the US, and at UCSC, will have to 
confront severe economic and political pressure in the 
coming years, The draft, Proposition 9, and the new tide of 
racial hostility must be fought. For Third World people to do 
this, they must have access to the media so the concerns of 
their community can be expressed. In Santa Cruz, TWANAS 


is the leading voice for the Third World, and it must be 


supported if a/l people are to have a better life. 
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City on a Hill Press — 15 May 1980 
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Gold medal winner, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


Reciprent of the “f xcellence in Journalism 
Award” from the Calitornia Intercollegiate 
Press Association 
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EDITORIAL 


5 AN ME EAS ep ont Bot iia, POE BEG 


There is a sickness pervading America which cuts deeper than war hysteria or economic malaise. This 
sickness is racism, and it cuts to the marrow of American society. 

Daily accounts in the media bombard us with images of violence and repression: Two young men in 
Oroville who gunned down a Black man from their car because they couldn’ t find a deer or cow to shoot, a 
woman in Oakland who kidnapped a Black child from a parking lot because she hated Blacks so much 
that, as her mother said in court, ‘‘ she wanted to eat them;’’ young toughs who beat dark-skinned Fresno 
State students out of revenge for Iran; the woman who stands outside the Cuban refugee compound at 
Fort Chaffey, Arkansas and waves a placard that says, “God, please keep America free—no more 


Cubans;”’ 


bumper stickers that implore American men to “fight back—rape an Iranian woman.”’ 


As evidenced by the last three accounts, this latest surge of racism is tied to the new patriotic fervor—a 
fervor spurred along by politicians who refuse to confront fundamental problems in their quest for re- 
election. Subtle forms of racism are contained in the campaigns of Ronald Reagan and Proposition 9. 
More blatant examples are also evident—an American Nazi won 44 percent of the vote in the 
Republican primary for North Carolina’s attorney general. 

We at CHP deplore this resurgence of oppression and prejudice, as should all Americans with any 
compassion. But a simple condemnation is not sufficient to cure, let alone treat, the sickness. What we 
must do is examine the roots of racism in our political, economic, and social structure, and then act to 
change those systems harboring and encouraging racism. It is admittedly a massive act, but so was 
amending the Constitution to include civil rights provisions. It can be done if we work together with 


compassion and respect. 


GOLDEN NOT 
BEHOLDEN 


Dear Staff: 

In his letter to you last week, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer made clear that he has “a per- 
sonal view about an experimental trial of a 
grade option...°° Just what his personal view 
amounts to, the chancellor didn’t say, but he 
denied that he had sent memos to pressure 
the faculty or Academic Senate Committee 
on Undergraduate Courses and Curriculum 
(CUCC). 

Two weeks ago, I reported that CUCC 
Chair George Von der Muhll noted “ mounting 
pressure” from within the administration to 
reconsider the grade option system. As evid- 
ence of this pressure, Von der Muhll pointed 
to a number of memos that he had received 
from Chancellor Sinsheimer. These consisted 
of copies of letters from faculty at other 
academic institutions that were highly critical 
of our narrative evaluation system (NES). 
Professor Von der Muhll interpreted this to 
mean “that the chancellor would like to see 
the grade option go through sometime in the 
future.”’. 

In his letter to City on a Hill the chancellor 
sought to defend the grade option by citing 
his concern for “student freedom of choice.” 
Such an argument is shockingly hollow and 
debasing to students who have chosen UC 
Santa Cruz for its unique educational envir- 
onment. In the great debate over the grade 
option last year, not one student spoke out for 
the right to choose grades, while thousands 
rallied to the defense of our NES. Sinsheimer’s 
“freedom of choice” argument serves only to 
detract from the real issues raised by bringing 
grades, competitive pressures and false rewards, 
into our environment of unparalleled academic 
freedom and equality. 

The chancellor's letter sought to define the 


LET TERS 


grade option as a system which “would 
simply offer each student the option of a 
letter grade in addition to a narrative eval 
uation.” Yet, the campus Administrative 
Assistant for Academic Affairs, Mr. 
McFadden, has stated that under such a 
system, he would like to see narrative eval- 
uations restricted to lower division and intro- 
ductory courses, or to classes with fewer than 
twenty students. 

Since his very first interview in City on a 
Hill nearly three years ago, Robert Sinsheimer 
has spoken for a grade option system at UC 
Santa Cruz. Despite the overwhelming rejec- 
tion of that system by students and faculty 
last year, the chancellor would still like to try 
it out. While he courts the student vote to 
fight Proposition 9, he maintains that the 
university is not a democracy and continues 
to press his unpopular plan for grades behind 
a curious curtain of half-truths, misleading 
statements, and phoney arguments. 

One sadly wonders why Chancellor 
Sinsheimer doesn’t know any better. 

Dan Golden 
Kresge College 


ANOTHER RETENTIVE 


Dear Staff: 

I would like to correct a few errors in Dave 
Philips’ analysis of Proposition 9 (CHP, 
4/24/80). 

He states that it will “eliminate social 
programs and probably cripple education in 
this state.” Proposition 9 mentions neither 
social programs nor education. It simply 
repeals the business inventory tax, halves the 
personal income tax, and indexes the income 
tax for the effects of inflation The state 


legislature and the other members of the 


government will be the ones to decide how to 
cope with a six percent reduction in revenue. 
They are the ones who will decide which 
services to reduce or who will discover how 
to provide those same services more efficient- 
ly. If you believe that services are currently 
provided at 100 percent efficiency, then there 
is a bridge I would like to interest you in. 
Also, the State Constitution specifically states 
that education shall be given first priority for 
state funds. 

He implies that the tax burden is carried 
more by the middle class than by the rich. 
This contradicts one of the common anti-9 
claims that some large fraction of the “benefit” 
(reduction in government sanctioned and 
government implemented theft) goes to some 
small fraction of the tax payers. Because 
Proposition 9 halves everybody's income 
tax, this common anti9 claim can only be 
true if that same small fraction of the tax- 
payers pays that same large fraction of the 
income taxes. 

Rather than attempting to correct the 
errors in his analysis of the structure of 
modern American society, I would like to 
know if Dave Phillips can see anything with 
his head in that position. 


Robert Jackson 


LOTS OF POTS 


Dear Staff: 

We, the students of Cowell Pottery, would 
like to express our concern over the potential 
shutdown of our studio. We are vehemently 
opposed to any such action. 

Pottery is an integral part of any art 
program. It is particular to the ceramic arts 
that success depends on a working know- 


.. continued on page 21, 
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9:30 pm and I just hope he doesn’t get too 


Big Bands 


aking their first public appearance in Santa Cruz, 

VM the well-known Los Angeles group the Plugz will be ‘ 

playing Saturday, May 17 in the Merrill Dining * , 

Hall. This trio, one of LA’s first new wave groups, produced" * 

their own LP, Electrify Me, which includes such numbers as * 
“Gasline” and ‘“‘La Bamba.” Mixing Latin rhythms with" 

driving power chords, the Plugz sing about current activities * 
like police brutality and strange happenings in Guyana. 

Also included on the evening’s menu are two local bands, * 
the Schematix and Small Nambas. The Schematix, formerly * + 
the X-Dreamists, are a four-piece band who describe * 
themselves as ‘‘punk wave.” Influenced by the work of Stiff* , 
Little Fingers and Emma Goldman, the Schematix are “a i 
gang, not a band.” 

Small Nambas are featured on an upcoming compilation + ’ 
album of Santa Cruz new wavers with their cut “Out the* , 
Window.” Sounding somewhere between Siouxsie and the 
Banshees and a pop beat, Small Nambas vill kick off this 
night of music around 9:30 pm. 

Tickets are $3 and ex-KZSC DJ Debby Dread will spin « . 
discs between sets. —Ben Klein , 
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Movies on a Hill 
Skies may be cloudy and grey, but , hey, } Women in the second of two Classrooms. 
that don’t stop us. No sirree, and how'd ya } Times are 7:30 and 9:45 and the price is two 
do! Bowling’s the word and, ifn you ain't yet } big ones. That's the Robert Altman film, so if 
heard, it’s a ball. Right, we're full of it Big i you've missed it before, see it now. Again, 
yucks, that is. And you will be too when you : and also still last, the International Anima- 
hit Surf Bowl, high-tech fun in an unlikely } tion Film Festival will take to the silver. It’s 
package. Us Rock House Rollers will be i at 7:30 and 10 once more and is still a dollar 
there— knocking down them ol’ ten pins. And ? in Kresge Town Hall. The literature is hazy, 
you should, too. 95¢ will get you onthe floor. } but these may be the same ‘toons as last } 
Hey, we're talking cheap entertainment for } night...then again, they may not. 
high rollers with low cash. If I were a rich man, I'd go to see movies 

And talking cheap, let’s talk UCSC movies. } downtown. But since I'm not rich, and I'm : 
Fear Eats the Soul at 7:30 pm in Crown } not even a man, I might just go with tradition H 
Dining Hall on Thursday (this very eve) for } and see Fiddler on the Roof at 7 and 10 pm 
no dollars and no sense. That’s a German } in Classroom 2 on Sunday. $1.50 may 
film with English subtitles—so most of you } convince the doorkeeper to let you in to this 
will be able to read it. Down the hill and } Academy Award winning musical. 
inside of Stevenson Dining Hall will find you Cheap fun on Monday may be hard to 
watching Notorious, a famed Hitchcock } come by. You might just have to make your 
(the late and great) flick. Thursday night, 8° } own fun. All I can say is, don’t come looking 
and 10:15, 75¢ insiders, $1 the rest. for it at CHP. 

If you're not delving into ultra-cheap fun at On Tuesday, though, we’re back in the 
Crown (Schematix and JJ-180) and similarly- } saddle with Asli Abadi and Kebudayaan 3 
cheap liquor, Friday’s chokeful of films. } Malaysia (two films on dance performances) ; 
Dolphins and Hardware Wars will both } and Pak Manggun: A Javanese Aristocrat i 
happen at 7 pm in Thimann 3 for all of a { (the title suggests the content). These are ; 
dollar. This is a Michael Weise film and, more than free and should be in Classroom | 
yeah, he'll be there, too. Kresge Town Hall j at 7:30 pm, unless our informant passed on 
will be showing Dark Star, directed by John { some bad dope. Southeast Asian Film Series, 
Carpenter (but does he do woodwork?) at i yeah, you've got it. 

7:30 and 10 for 100 cents. Upping the price } Two classics, or so they say, of Jean 
is Classroom Unit 2 with A Thousand | Rouch can be seen (and even heard, if you're 
Clowns for the clean, mean deal of $1.50 } solucky) in Kresge Town Hall on Wednesday. 
(cheap per clown). This Academy Award They are Lion Hunters and Jaguar. Oh. 
winner stars ol’ Jason Robards at 7:30 and Jean founded cinema verite( but who lostit?). } 

; 

i 

i 

; 

H 
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It’s not to be missed (I guess that’s ‘cause it 
was found?). Who knows, I’m lost already 
and if I'm lost, where are you? 7:30 pm. 
Wednesday for $1, Kresge Town Hall, that's 
where you'll be. 

And after that, take your spare change and 
play for big steaks (with small fries) at the } 
Boardwalk’s one and only indoor miniature 
golf course. A dollar will get you a colored { 


dizzy watching all those jokesters. Last, but 
certainly not least as Mickey Mouse would 
say, is the International Animation Film 
Festival. Lost of shorts (and wear yours, 
please) for 7:30 and 10 at $1 on the innards 
of Merrill Dining Hall. = 
We're up to Saturday, in case you've been 
counting, ~Arina,’ afid the’ count is Three 


H 
i 
i 


? Was not Zazu Pitts herself born in this lovely 


brave and enterprising wards of the popcorn. 


H weekends. The Black Stallion is a beautifully 


: from the Deep, a charming story about 


collection of work by English satirical artist Thomas 

Rowlandson is currently on display at Cowell's 

Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery. Organized by the 
Stanford University Museum of Art, this exhibit contains 
several illustrated books, prints and drawings covering much 
of the artist’s career. 

Alive from 1756 to 1827, the pen of Thomas Rowlandson 
provides an interesting view of Regency England. Capturing 
elements of both London’s high society and low life, his 
artwork ranges from formal fashions to street scenes. A series 
of four prints entitled “Cries of London” exemplifies this, 
showing amusing scenes of merchandise sales in differing 
class structures. 

While his work also includes tranquil landscapes and 
architectural descriptions, Rowlandson’s strength lies in his 
presentation of people, drawn in cartoon style. Prints from his 
Microcosms of London depict several doltlike and grotesque 
faces as socialites mingle together in anticipation of an event. 

Drawings juxtaposing peasant women and ladies of society 
provide a satirical look at superficial beauty versus the 
fairness derived from simplicity. 


continued on page 20 
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bail, club and lots of turf. We’ve done it and | He lost. But you won't lose out—not for a 


so should you, if you’re cool enough. You’ve } dollar, anyway. 


got to be in condition, as they say, ’cause it’s And they say we don’t have fun here. 0 
a mean, rough game. Ask Gene. He knows. } ons Rocky N. Rollin 
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Viewfinder 


Movies is Santa Cruz’s middle name. 


have to call them to find out what’s going on. 
Their number is 427-1711. 

The UA Cinema is showing Tom Horn, 
the new Steve McQueen film. I haven’t seen 
it yet. Tom Horn shows at 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7 and 9:15. The other theatre is showing 
Where The Buffalo Roam and that’s a fair- 
to-good film. Bill Murray is great, though. 

The 41st Cinema is showing All That 
Jazz, Bob Fosse’s semi-autobiographical 
film musical about life on Broadway. Cindy 
saw it and says it’s excellent. Jazz shows at 
7:30 and 9:45. Coal Miner’s Daughter, the 
story of Loretta Lynn, shows at 9:20. Ffolkes 
and Dracula are showing at the fourth 
theatre. Ffolkes is a spy film with Roger 
Moore and James Mason and Dracula is 
? about Dracula. Dracula shows at 9:15, 
filmed and scored movie for horse lovers of : Ffolkes at 7:15. 
all ages. ? The Nickelodeon is showing The Wobblies 

The Del Mar is showing Humanoids : and Luna (both reviewed this issue). Call 
theatre (426-7500) for showtimes. 

Capitola is showing Scavenger Hunt and 


little town? And who could ever forget her 
non- awarding winning performance as** Mrs. 
Wiggs Cabbage Patch?” I know I won't. 
Santa Cruz, to curb this digression, is armed 
to the teeth with plenty of lovely movie 
theatres and spirited attendants, all trained in 
yoga so that they can literally bend over 
backwards for your smallest request. There 
patience is legendary; their ability to detect a 
single burning cigarette in the dark miraculous. 
With head in hand, Viewfinder salutes these 


The Rio is showing The Black Stallion, 
which was reviewed last issue. Stallion 
shows at 7, 9:15 and 1:30, 3:45 on the 


murderous, raping monsters from Bolinas 


? Lagoon. It’s co-feature is People Who Own : Fatso. Call theatre (475-3518) for showtimes. 
i the Dark, which shows at 2:10, 5:20 and 


Scotts Valley is showing Kramer vs. 
Kramer. This one took all the Academy 
Awards and it’s supposed to be good. but | 
haven't seen it (Call me for big promotional 
$$S$$). Kramer is showing at 7:30 and 9:45. 
The other cinema is showing Foxes and 
Serial (call for showtimes at 438-3260). 

Aptos is showing The Long Riders ( star- 
ring all the Carradines) and Friday the 
Thirteenth. Call 688-6542. 0 


8:30. Theatre 2 is showing The Nude Bomb. 
the Maxwell Smart movie, at 1:30, 3:30. 
5:30, 7:30 and 9:30. Being There is excel- 
lent—run out and see if if you haven't 
already. Kentucky Fried Movie and Up In 
Smoke is showing at theatre 4, both really 
dumb, but really funny. Kentucky shows at 
1:30, 4:30 and 8:10. Up shows at 3:10. 6:30 
and 9:50. 

The Sash Mill changes all the time, so vou 
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~- Richard vou-Busack. 
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Thursday 


OMOVIES 


Fear Eats the Soul (German w/ 
English subtitles)/7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free. 


Notorious/8 and 10:15 pm, Steven- 
son Dining Hall/Stev. students 75¢, 
others $1. 


COOTHEATER 


Dell’ Arte Players premiere perform- 
ance: “* Bigfoot Meets Whiteman,” a 
new original musical comedy/8:30 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


COLECTURES 


Biology Seminar/David E. Lincoln, 
Stanford University: ** Allocation of 
Secondary Chemicals in Plant De- 
fense’/4 pm, Thimann Labs, Rm. 
397/Free. 


_. Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Judith 


}, Totman Parrish. University of Chit 

" cago: * Models of Atmospheric Cir- 
culation in the Paleozoic and Their 
Applications’/4 pm, Applied Sci- 
ences, Rm. 165/Free. 


Crown Arts and Humanities Table 
with Helene Moglen, UCSC profes- 
sor of literature, Provost of Kresge 
College, Dean of Humanities and 
Arts: ** Feminism on the Santa Cruz 
Campus’’/5:30: pm, Crown Dining 
Hall A. 

* Journey to Birth’’/A fascinating 
multimedia presentation of the jour- 
ney of the unborn child from concep- 
tion to birth/ Discussion on pro-life 
issues presented by Birthright of 
Santa Cruz/7:30 pm, Cowell, Rm. 
134/Free. 


Joseph Campbell, noted scholar and 
author of * Hero of a Thousand Faces” 
will give an illustrated lecture on 
“Phyche and Symbol’’/7:30 pm, 
Oakes, Rm. 105/Free. 


FRIDAY, MAY 16: VINNY GOLIA TRIO 
9pm $3.50 
MONDAY, MAY 19: ART LANDE/GARY 

PEACOCK TRIO featuring DAVE 

COLEMAN 8& 10:30 pm $5.50 advance 
$6.00 door 

RKERREREREREE COMING SOON**# #48 tee sere 


FRIDAY, MAY 23: DOUGLAS EWART and 


INVENTIONS 


9 pm $3.50 


SUNDAY, MAY 25: KUUMBWA’S THIRD BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY -- FREE Concert in San Lorenzo 
Park 12:30 pm 
** A Host of Local Groups and Refreshments** 
MONDAY, MAY 26: MARK MURPHY QUARTET 

MONDAY, MAY 30: PAUL NAGEL GROUP 


ADVANCE TICKETS FOR MONDAY NIGHT CONCERTS 
AVAILABLE AT CYMBALINE RECORDS 
(50¢ service charge) 
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story of the cold-blooded precision with 
he Company” carries out its assigned 


Its atrocities are not simply agency pestis beh direct 
‘Qj policies of the White House and the multinationals. 


CINEMA °"""' 


—Santa Cruz Phoenix 
One-3 Hour Show at 7:30 
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303 Portrero Street 


OOMISC. 


Self Hypnosis/This workshop will 
be taught to reinforce individual pro- 
gress toward goals/ Instructor. 
Maggie Phillips/7 pm, Charles Mer- 
rill Lounge/$2 payable in advance in 
P.E. Office. 


Bagel and Frozen Yogurt Workshop/ 
Learn how to make our famous bagels 


- along with frozen yoghurt/Cream 


cheese provided/7 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec Rm./Free. 


Women and Revolution study group, 
sponsored by the Spartacus Youth 
League/A weekly class series on 
revolutionary Marxism and oppression 
(nonacademic)/7:30 pm, Oakes, 
Rm. 103/Free. 


16 
Friday 


OOMOVIES 


Dolphins and Hardware Wars/ 
Presented by filmmaker Michael 
Weise/ Discussion with Weise fol 
lows/7 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
3/$1. 


Dark Star, directed by John Car- 
penter/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/$1. 


A Thousand Clowns ( Academy 
Award winner) with Jason Robards/ 
7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


International Animation Film 
Festival/ A variety of shorts/7:30 
and 10 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/$1. 


CICONCERTS 

“Rock in the Quarry Party”/ Featur- 
ing‘ Oquisha Paradox,” a high energy 
reggae/rock band and five speakers 
who will talk about the major issues 
on the June 3rd ballot including: 
Mike Rotkin (Prop. 9); Bruce Van 
Allan (Prop. 10); Tim Jenkins (Prop. 
11); Ian Thierman and Deena Hur- 
witz (Measure A)/3 pm, Quarry 
Amphitheater/ Free. 


“The Delights of Harmony’’ no. 4, 
conducted by Gil Miranda/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/ Free. 


OLECTURES 


Philip Ehrlich, University of Mary- 
land, Dept. of Philosophy: ‘* The 
Concept of Temperature and its 
Dependence on the Laws of 
Thermodynamics”/3:30 pm, Steven- 
son Rm. 150/Free. 


OOMEETINGS 

GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) 
is having another blissful core group 
meeting at 7:30 pm in Upper Crust 
Pizza (that’s right), Mission St. near 
Ferrell’s/ All welcome. 


OCOMISC. 


Shabbat Potluck Dinner. singing, 
dancing/7 pm, Sd ai Dorm 4 
Lounge. t 


The Schematix and JJ- i play at 
Crown Dining Hall/9 pm/Free. 


Dance-music provided by three 
bands: By-Products, Val Kays and 
Psychotic Pineapple/8:30 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall/Cowell $2, 
others $3. 


Change of major or college: Last day 
to file petitions to be effective fall 
quarter/ Registrar s Office. 


Le 
saturday 


CIMOVIES 


. Three Women by Robert Altman/ 


7:30 and 9:45 pm, Classroom 2/$2. 


International Animation Film 
Festival/ A variety of shorts/7:30 
and 10 pm, Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


CICONCERTS 
Dance Concert by ‘ Wallflower 
Order Dance Collective’’/8 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Theater/ Admission: 
$4, $5, $6 sliding scale. 


Hidden Valley Chamber Orchestra/ 
Stewart Robertson, conductor/This 
sensational professional orchestra 
will present a program of classical 
masterpieces from the late 18th 
century/8 pm, First Congregational 
Church (900 High St, S.C.)/$4 
general, $3 students and senior citizens. 


OTHEATER 


Shakespeare’s magical comedy “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
directed by Audrey Stanley/ This play 
is being performed outdoors at 3 
pm/The audience is to gather at 
Performing Arts parking lot, and will 
be escorted to the performance site/ 
$4 general, $3 students and senior 
citizens. 


COMISC. 


Calaveras Frog Jumping Weekend/ 
Spend Sat. at Calaveras Fair, des- 

truction derby, rodeo, frog jumping 
contest, carnival and Elvin Bishop 

concert/ Possible Stanislaus tubing 

Sun./Leave East F.H. 9 am, return6 
pm Sun./$12.50 for transportation 

and camping, payable in advance at 
P.E. Office. 


Open House at the UCSC Long 
Marine Lab, the Arboretum, and the 
Farm and Garder/ Transportation 
between the three areas will be pro- 
vided free; 10 am-4 pm/Park at the 
main entrance to UCSC or at the 
Long Marine Lab for continuous 
shuttle service/ Admission is free 
and the public is invited. 


Dance— Music provided by The 

Plugz, a rock and roll band from LA; 
The Schematix plus one other band 
are local/9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/$3. 


'y of Oquisha... 


Our bodies moved in fluid unity. Muscles tensed and then 
relaxed. Flesh to flesh, sometimes face to face, sometimes 
front to back, like sensuous spoons we swayed and pushed— 
our breath coming in gasps and sighs. Higher and higher we 
climbed, then in a simultaneous burst of ecstasy, we ground to 
a spent halt. ‘* That was great—the best,” I mumbled as I got 
off the bus and made my way to the Rock House to write 
Mean Streets. 

A Political Party with a Paradox— sound good? No, no, 
wait—let me explain. A band (new age high reggae energy 
rock or so says the release) called Oquisha Paradox will 
play and five exciting(?) speakers will extoll on“ major issues 
of the coming election.” Tim Jenkins, Mike Rotkin and 
Bruce Van Allen are among the elocutors. The event is free, 
Starts at three in the afternoon and meets in the Upper 


Quarry. If it rains, and that would be a considerable drag. go. 


to Classroom 2. 

Friday night, oh boy, go to Crown. Don’t bother to ask 
why, just go. It doesn’t cost a thing and it starts at 9 pm in the 
Crownie Chow House. I could just leave it at that. Then we 
could figure out just how much my faithful readers trust me. 
But, for you alienated ninnys (no names please,) I will spill 
the beans. Listen here:- Two of Santa Cruz’s premiere post- 
punk, new, type, wave bands, the Schematix and the ever 
droll JJ-180 are going to perform. Go see them, you can't 
beat the price. 

Two of UCSC’s finest, and that is an understatement, 
literary journals are- now at local print outlets (book stores, 
that is): Their names? Quarty- West and the ever-popular (for 
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Get krazed at Kuumbwa this 
coming Monday when Art Lande 
(pictured), Gary Peacock and 
Dave Coleman (both unpictured) 
play some jazz. Modern jazz, 
they call it We've got Art on 
piano (and art it will be), Gary 
on bass and Dave bringing up 
the rear on drums. Curtain goes 
up (if they have one) at 8 and 
10:30 pm. It'll cost you $5.50. 
before the gig and $6 at the door 
(and I'm sure they've got one of | 
those). 0 


STREETS | 


the first time) CHINQUAPIN. They cost (I think) about 
three dollars for Quarry and one dollar for CHINQUAPIN. 
In either case, the money is well spent, and will afford hour 
upon hour of pleasure for those of you who can read or who 
are interested in local scribes. 

The Hidden Valley Chamber Orchestra will be playing in 
the Seventh Annual Festival of Living Music. Stewart 
Robertson will be conducting the 30-piece combo, and Craig 
Olzenak will be sitting in the solo clarinet seat. Tickets for 
this satisfying evening of music, presented at the First 
Congregational Church at 900 High Street are available in 
advance at Cymbaline Records and at the door. Admission is 
$3 for students, $4 for citizens. Need some information? Call 
475-3077. 

It seems that some of the staff members down here at City 
on a Hill have been less than pleased with old Mean Streets of 
late, well, I say, let ‘em eat dirt. They don’t call em Mean 
Streets for nothing—and hey! If you're so damned smart, 
how come you aren't rich? Now leave me alone. 

Local fans of the avant garde will be arriving at the 
Performing Arts Theater Sunday the 18th at 8 pm in droves. 
A conceptual act? No, a performance of Music by Robert 
Moran. “‘Illuminatio Nocturna” and “Letter to Verona” are 
among the avant garde chart busters to be performed. Better 
go to this one, because it’s free and nobody who works at City 
on a Hill will be there. I wish I could say the same for this 
office. Oh, shucks, I gotta run—here comes my bus. 

— Billy “Cocky” Butter 


LS 


Paradox {see 5/16) 


Joe Barber Memorial and Celebra- 
tion— gathering in honor of the late 
Dr. Cesar L. (Joe) Barber, featuring 
readings and BBC film of UCSC’s 
distinguished professor/10:30 am, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
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Sunday 


OIMOVIES 

Fiddler on the Roof/ Academy 
Award winning musical/7 and 10 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


CICONCERTS 


Crown Chamber Players/ Works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms/2:30 
pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Concert of Electronic music by a 
small chamber orchestra made up of 
members from Ensemble Nova and 
UCSC Orchestra/ Music of Robert 
Moran, composer/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/ Free. 


COTHEATER - 

Bay to Breakers Race/ Join hundreds 
of other fanatics on this historic 7.8 
mile race in San Francisco/ Leave E. 
Field House 6 am sharp, return | 
pnV/$2.50 for transportation, payable 
in advance at P.E. Office. 


Spring Air Show and Meadow Faire/ 
Live music, swap meet, exhibits, 
food, fun and prizes/ Bring your own 
kites and anything that gets off the 
ground!/2:30 pm, Kresge Meadow/ 
Free. : 
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Monday 


OLECTURES 


Crown- Merrill Social and Natural 
Science Table with Robert Garrison, 
Earth Sciences: ‘* Theoretical and 
Applied Geology: A Case History of 
Exploration for Phosphate Rock in 
Egypt and Israel”/5:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall A 


OCIMEETINGS 

Student Coalition Against the Draft’ 
Meeting to organize anti-war/anti- 
draft movement on this campus/6 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship 
group meeting/7 pm, Crown Merrill 
Rec. Rm. 


OOMISC. 

Radio KZSC Speciak “Citizens ~ 
Hearings on Radiation Victims” from 
Washington, D.C. Testimony from 
veterans workers, and survivors of 
radiation exposure/7-11 pm, 88.1 
FM. 
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Tuesday 


CIMOVIES 

Asli Abadi and Kebudayaan 
Malaysia/Two films presenting 
various dance performances, plus 
Pak Manggung A Javanese Aristo- 
crat/7:30 pm, Classroom 1/Free 
(Southeast Asian Film Series). 


CILECTURES 
Psychology Colloquia/ Dr. Nancy 
Adler, UCSF Medical Center. 

* Adolescents and Contraception: Is 
a Rational Model Irrational?’’/4 pm, 
Stevenson Conference Rm./ Free. 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Kerry 
Sieh, Calif. Institute of Technology: 
“Some Aspects and Implications for 
the Holocene Behavior of the San 
Andreas Fault’’/4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 165/Free. 


General Biology Seminar/ Dr. 
William Murdoch, UC Santa Bar- 
bara ‘Population, Food, and Pover- 
ty’/4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
1/Free. 


OIMEETINGS 


The Co-op Studies Collective meets 
every week to promote the organiza- 
tion and growth of various on-campus 
co-ops/7 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 499. 


COMISC. 

Radio KZSC Special A continuation 
of the session of festimony from 
radiation victims, “The Citizen’s 
Hearings on Radiation Victims,” from 
Washington, D.C./7-11 pm, 88.1 
FM. 


Koinonia Prayer, fellowship, Bible 
study/7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. 
Rm. 


Learn Israeli dancing every Tuesday 
night/ The dancing is led by Robin 
Taback and is potluck/So, if you 
have records, bring them/ If you’ re 


- just learning or already know, come 


and have fun/8 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 
150/Free. 
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Wednesday 


OIMOVIES 


The Lion Hunters and Jaguar/Two 
classics by Jean Rouch, founder of 
cinema verite/7:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


CICONCERTS 


David Cope, Assoc. Professor of 
Music, and UCSC students will per- 
form works by contemporary com- 
posers, included in the Sesnon Art 
Gallery exhibition: ** Contemporary 
Musical Notation”/11 am, Sesnon 
Art Gallery, College V/Free. 


OLECTURES 


Kate Buehler, a stock broker with the 
Santa Cruz branch of Dean Witter 
Reynolds, will be the guest speaker 
at a brown bag lunch sponsored by 
the Women’s Re-Entry Prograny All 
are welcome to attend this informal 
lunch at noon in the Women’s Re- 
Entry Lounge, Classroom |, Rm. 
101. 


Psychology Seminar/The Case of 
Dr. (X)/This seminar will be about 
Chalsa Loo’s experience as an ex- 
pert witness in a legal court case 
involving the sentencing of Dr. ( X), 
a Vietnamese physician indicted on 


counts of distribution of illegal 
drugs/5 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 499/Free. 


Alan Robertson: “Gay Politics in 
the “80s"*/ Followed by reception/ 
7:30 pm, Charles Merrill Lounge/ Free. 


Harry Berger, UCSC professor of 
English literature: * Plato on Critias 
on Atlantis’/8 pm, Cowell Confer- 
ence Rm./Free. 


OIMEETINGS 

Peace Circles: Come Om for World 
Peacé/Oming is a powerful healing 
technique which ‘s growing in pop- 
ularity as a tool for planetary 
change/Every Wednesday, 7:30 pm 
(doors close at 7:45 pm), Kresge 
Commuter Lounge. 


OCOMISC. 


* Deutsch am Mittwoch” a weekly 
meeting to practice German conver- 
sation skills/3:30 to 5:30 pm, 
Banana Joe’s. 


BOOKSHOP ¢ SANTA ¢ CRUZ 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN EARTH SCIENCES, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, INFORMATION 
SCIENCE, BIOLOGY — Professional, Technical, 
Part-time Internships. Interested in career opportun- 
ities with the United States Geological Survey? You 
are invited to attend both a general information session 
(including a film on the U.S.G.S.) and to speak with 
personnel representatives on May 28, Wednesday: 
1:00-1:30 pm Film on U.S.G.S. 
1:30-2:00 pm General Presentation on 
Job Opportunities 

2:00-3:00 pm Individual questions. 

This meeting will be held in the Administrative 
Conference Room, 292 Central Services. Pre sign-up 
and review of literature in the Career Planning Center 
(123 Central Services) is recommended. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES INTERNSHIP: Fall 
quarter, for students interested in pursuing a career in 
journalism. Interns are assigned to the City Desk of 
the Metropolitan Section of the LA TIMES. They will 
start off writing “shorts,” copy of about 3 to 5 column 
inches. Interns are expected to know basic newswrit- 
ing techniques and how to type. Prior newswriting 
experience anecessity. No salary during the academic 
year. Deadline: June 15, 1980. For more information 
call Stephanie at Cooperative Education (140 Central 
Services) — X2396. 


FOR PHYSICS MAJORS: Position available in 

roduct operations for student interns in agricultural 
electronic harvester equipment for student entering 
junior or senior year who has had some work exper- 
ience in electronics. $6.50 per hour, full time, mid- 
June to Mid-September. Application deadline is 
Monday, June 10, 1980. For more information, call 
Cooperative Education, X2396, for an appointment 
with Stephanie, or drop by Room 140, Central Ser- 
vices. 


INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE with NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (NLRB)—6 
months in Oakland in summer and fall or 6 months in 
San Francisco in fall and winter. This is a paid 
position as a labor-management relation examiner 
(Field Examiner). Intern will gather and analyze facts 
pertinent to assigned cases involved in the invéstiga- 
tive and election work of the Labor Relations Agency. 
The intern will meet and talk with employees and their 
forement or supervisors, and also attorneys represent- 
ing both labor and management. Deadline for applica- 
tions is June 12th. For more information, come in and 
talk to Dori at Cooperative Education, 140 Central 
Services, X2396, any day except Wednesday. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM Summer/Fall Prep Session: 
Monday, 5/19, 12:30 pm - Intro to an Internship 
Tuesday, 5/27. 1:00 pm - Resume Erenenmice 
Room 224, Kerr Hall 
SUMMER ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES IN- 
TERNSHIP MEETINGS: 
Tuesday, 5/20, 12:30 pm 
Wednesday, 5/28, 1:00 pm 
Room 224, Kerr Hall 
Further information, X2104 - Environmental Studies 
Internship Office, 231 Kerr Hall. 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE LONG MARINE LAB 
AND UCSC CENTER FOR COASTAL MARINE 
STUDIES invite the Community to an Open House, 
Saturday, May 17, from 10 am to 4 pm at the Joseph 
M. Long Marine Laboratory, Younger Lagoon. View 
Monterey Bay sea-life in the newly completed public 
aquarium. See the huge bones of the 80-ton blue whale 
which washed up on the beach north of Davenport last 
fall. Tour and observe research activities of faculty, 
students and staff. The first annual meeting of the 

“Friends of LML” will be hele at 10 am Saturday at 
the Lab. 


THE ALTERNATIVE ENERGY COLLECTIVE 
is sponsoring a trip to the Farallones Rural Institute in 
Occidental on Saturday, May 24th. Space is limited 
So sign up now in the College Eight Activities Office. 
Cost.is $3.00 per person. 


SPAGHETTI DINNER: a benefit in the park for the 
Lesbian and Gay Men’s Counseling Collective, Sun- 
day, May 18, 4 to 6 pm at the Frederick Street Park 
(off Soquel—end of Frederick. ) $2.50 to$5 00(sliding 
scale.) 


' PAD is holding its final recruitment meeting for Fall 


membership. This is the deadline for becoming an 
associate member for anyone who wants to live in the 
housing co-op next year. Thursday, May 22, Baobab 
Room, Merrill, College, 7:30 to 9:30 pm. For more 
information, call X4166 or 4222. 


A SLIDE-TAPE SHOW, “THE COOPERATIVE 
WAY TO HOME OWNERSHIP,” will be presented 
on Tuesday, May 20, Clark Kerr Hall, Room 247, 
12:00 to 1:30 pm. It will show how and why housing 
co-ops are a feasible alternative to traditional forms of 
home ownership. SCHAC and PAD members will be 
on hand for a discussion about possibilities here in 
Santa Cruz. 

DEADLINE FOR APPLYING for the Psychology 
Field Work Program (for Summer, 1980 credit) is 
May 16th. Call Pat at X4410. 


“WAR WITHOUT WINNERS” & “THE LAST 
REPORT”’’—A documentary of the occupation of the 
Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant, New Hampshire, 
1976, where 1700 people were arrested—will be 
shown on Thursday, May 15, 7:30 pm, Cowell 
Conference Room. A discussion of the arms race, 
Measure" A”’, the draft, and the value of civil disobed- 
ience as political action will follow the films. 


CAMPUS COALITION FOR KENNEDY in | 980 
will meet Friday, May 16th at 7:00 pm at 2731 Old 
San Jose Road, (2 miles out of Soquel.) This meeting 
will focus on final pre-primary strategy, especially 
precinct walking. All new and old Kennedy workers 
are urged to attend. We need you now! For more 
information and transportation, call 426-8248 or 475- 
3426. 


PEACE CORPS and VISTA films will be shown at 
7:00 pm, May 19, 1980, in 68 Kerr Hall. Bring all 
your questions. Call Kurt or Lois at X4664 for 
additional information, 
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MEMBERS OF THE SANTA CRUZ DIVISION 
OF THE ACADEMIC SENATE: Change in date of 
Academic Senate Meeting. The final meeting of the 
Santa Cruz Division of the Academic Senate for the 
1979-80 academic year has been changed from May 
21 to May 28. The time and place ‘of the meeting 
remain the same: Wednesday, 3:00 pm in the Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall. 


ART EXHIBIT - Stephen Moore, local sculptor and 
former member of UCSC Art Faculty has designed 
and installed seven environmental sculptures for ex- 
hibit: “Sculpture by Environment, Environment by 
Sculpture,” located on sites across UCSC campus. 
Documentation and guide to sites are available at 
Sesnon Art Gallery, College 5, 11 am to 5 pm, 
Tuesday through Sunday. 


TOYING WITH ARCHITECTURE? Joseph Esher- 
ick, Designer of Stevenson College, will be at the 


Stevenon College Fireside Lounge at noon on Friday, - 


May 23rd, to meet with students interested in architec- 
tural training and to talk about careers in architecture. 
Mr. Esherick is the Dean of the School of Architecture 
at UC Berkley and a partner in Esherick, Homsey, 
Dodge and Davis, Architects and Planners, San 
Francisco. If you are considering a career in Architec- 
ture, don't miss this excellent opportunity to find out 
more about this field of creative design. 


RESUME WRITING WORKSHOP: Will you be 
job hunting soon? Be well prepared to present yourself 
with a- professional resume. A workshop will be 
offered: May 20, Tuesday, 11:00 am in the Adminis- 
trative Conference Room (292 Central Services.) 
Career Advisors Rosejoanne Cirincione and Lewis 
Austin from the Career Planning and Placement 
Center will offer constructive criticism and informed 
feedback on individual resumes. Drop into the Career 
Planning Center at 123 Central Services anytime and 
pick up a copy of the Center's guide to resume writing: 
then bring your own draft resume to either of the 
meetings. 


JOBS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE GRADS: Would 
you like to interface with professionals, workers, and 
wanderers— people from all walks of life? Interested in 
problem-solving and decision-making with people and 
with data? Enjoy juggling facts from records and 
reports? Positions in underwriting and claims adjust- 
ing incorporate these skills in the field of insurance. 
Occidental Life Insurance will be on campus offering 
jobs to UCSC students on May 20. Call Diane Walker 
for more information and an appointment, X2183. 


GET A JOBIN SANTA CRUZ!! Hate the thought of 
an 8 to 5 job? Here is an opportunity to meet new 
people every day with the challenge of meeting their 
needs for security. Jobs of responsibility are available 
with flexible hours and requiring self-motivated indi- 
viduals. Come learn about sales possibilities in Santa 
Cruz with Northwestern Mutual Insurance on May 
21st. Call Diane Walker. Career Planning Center. 
X2183. for more information and an_ interview 
appointment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM and the 
Office of Affirmative Action will be co-sponsoring a 
one-day workshop on Friday, May 30th entitled: 
“Fragmentia) Women in Transition in the ’80s” 
which will be facilitated by Lois Phillips, M.Ed., 
Director of Antioch University at Santa Barbara. The 
workshop is open to any staff, faculty or re-entry 
woman who is feeling over-extended from juggling a 
variety of roles and personae and/or from moving out 
too quickly in too many directions at once. If you are 
interested in signing up for the workshop or want more 
information, come by the Women’s Re-Entry Center, 
Classroom Unit I, room 103, or call X2552. 


THEATER PRODUCTION: “A CAPTIVATING 
CAREER,” a one-act comedy by A. Uspensky. Play 
in Russian by UCSC Russian Language students of 
AnyaM. Kroth, Lecturer in Russian. A satire on life in 
Soviet Russia in the ’30s. Friday, May 30, Oakes 
College, Room 105. No admission charge. 


CALLING ALL MOTHERS! Take a night off and 
leave the children with the Men’s Childcare Network. 
Saturday, May 17, is Mother’s Night Off at the 
Louden Nelson Community Center, from 7 to 11 pm 
and it’s free (Father's too.) Space is limited, so make 
your reservation early. Call Gene or Jim, evenings, 
423-0977. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS OFFERING JOBS! 
May 20 Occidental Life Insurancé 

May 21 Northwestern Mutual Insurance 

May 22 G.T.E. Telenet (Info. Sci.) 


May 28 Montgomery Ward (Management Training) | 


May 28 U.S. Geological Survey 

Call Diane Walker, X2183, Career Planning Cen- 
ter, to make your interview appointments, or for more 
information. An information session for each recruiter 
will be open to all interested people. They want YOU, 
so don't pass up this opportunity right on campus! 


IF YOU ENJOY SINGING OLD LABOR AND 
PROTEST SONGS, you are welcome to join Marge 
Frantz’s Twentieth Century US History class for a 
songfest, Monday, May 19th at 7:00 pm at Cowell 
Fireside Room, with Zelda Bronstein playing piano, 
guitar and accordian. 


HEALTH SCIENCES STUDENTS: Please sign up 
for recruiter resources andd information if you are 
interested in Chiropractic or Osteopathic Medicine, 
Dentistry. Pharmacy, Medical Technology, Nursing. 
Veterinary Medicine, or being a Physician's Assis- 
tant: in the Career Planning Center, 123 Central 
Services. 


PROGRAM IN FILM AND VIDEO: On Friday. 
May 16, Career Planning and College 5 are co- 
sponsoring a program in film presented by Michael 
Wiese, independent film producer and in video with 
Eric Thierman, owner of Impact Video. It will happen 
at noon in the College 5 Study Center. Wiese films will 
be shown at 7:30 pm the same evening in the Thimann 
Lecture Hall. 


ART continued 


Although Rowlandson claimed he was not concerned with 
politics, a piece entitled ** Privy Council of a King” indicates 
otherwise. Shown sitting on his throne above a pile of bones, 
the King is responding affirmatively to the council's advice: 
“War to the Freeman,” “*Up with the Holy Office’ and 
“Down with the Constitution.”’ The satire shown here is the 
return of Ferdinand VII to the Spanish throne and his 


Restoration of the Inquisition. 


With such celebrated works as “Vauxhall” and ** Box 
Rowlandson presents complex and ani- 
mated crowd scenes. These pieces, as well as many of the 
others, capture the politics, social customs and manners of a 
bygone era Not to be overlooked are his “Consultation of 
Quacks,”” a hideous configuration of the men involved in the 
medical profession, and “A Family of Hawks,” 


Lobby Loungers,” 


group of birds is transformed into a judge. 


It is well worth your time to see this collection of distinctive 


and amusing works. 


TALE 


The exhibit continues through I May 29. a) “Ben Klein 


FREETIME TRAVEL 


Your Cruise 
and Foreign 
Travel Specialists 


J. ‘Dusty’ Mahon Black 
Launa Clapp 


9010 Soquel Drive 
Just South of Aptos Village 


Aptos 
688-7533 
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ledge of a wide range of disciplines— 
chemistry, geology, anthropology, to name a 
few-—and not simply on mastering a number 
of technical skills. Therefore, we feel that our 
strong commitment to ceramics can be most 
fully explored and developed within the 
university structure, where we can make use 
of course offerings in the science as well as in 
the arts. 

It is essential that we maintain our status 
within the university community. It is equal 
ly vital that the Cowell Pottery continue to 
function and to be acknowledged as an 
indispensable art facility at UCSC. Aside 
from the the wealth of contributions Al 
Johnsen has made in opening and maintain- 
ing the studio, we as students have made 
capital investment with the profits from our 
bi-annual sales. The students have provided 
most of the supplies and equipment, building 
the studio steadily over 13 years. It is 
distressing to think that such efforts may be 
wasted. 

The same students who have donated their 
time in building Cowell Pottery while study- 
ing here have shown great dedication and 
achievement in ceramics after graduating, 
The majority of Al's students who have 
graduated from UCSC have gone on to do 
graduate work in ceramics, or are self- 
sufficient in their own potteries and in coope- 
rative studios. Richard Deutsch( Cowell’76) 
has work on display in the Smithsonian 
Institute. Rich White and Rob Forbes ( Cowell 
75) have received their Masters’ from Alfred 
University and are operating their own studios. 
White is also teaching pottery at the La Jolla 
Museum of Modern Art in Laguna Beach. If 
the aim of the University is to guide students 
towards active, productive service in society, 
then it can be argued that Al Johnsen and the 
Cowell Pottery have succeeded where other 
more traditionally “academic’’ disciplines 
within the arts and humanities have not. We 
are prepared upon graduation to build our 
own studios and kilns, to make a living 
through our art, and to be of service artistically 
and recreationally to the general community. 

Those of us currently in Cowell Pottery 
are devoted to the pursuit of_a rounded 
undergraduate education as an essential re- 
quisite of our commitment to cefamics. 
Ceramics should not be singled out from the 
university curriculum as an isobated~and 
irrelevant field of study, ceramics students 
should not be singled out from among other 
students in the Art Board to be relegated to 
art of vocational schools where we will be 
unable to get this breadth of training 


Students of the Cowell Pottery Guild 


NOT MEASURING UP 


Dear Staff: ’ 

The article regarding County Measure B 
on Page two of your May | issue contained 
an unfortunate contextual mistake. In para- 
graph two, the author says that proponents of 
Measure B say it will save energy, and then 
follows: that statement with a quote from 
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John Cohn of Energy Action regarding the 
importance of energy conservation. This 
gives the false impression that Energy Action 
is a proponent of Measure B. 
Energy Action does not support Measure 
B. We have taken no official position on the 
Measure because we believe it is a growth 
management issue, not an energy issue. 
Regardless of the growth issues regarding 
Measure B, Measure B offers dubious energy 
benefits. Vague language in the mechanics of 
the incentive system and the 30 percent 
reduction in ‘annual energy use” leave cen- 
tral provisions up to the interpretation of 
present and future Boards of Supervisors. 
Please be assured that if we want to take 
a position on any ballot measure, we will 
make it very explicit. We hope that errors 
such as printed in the May | article will not 
be repeated in the future. 
Thank you, 
Len Beyea, 
Co-Director, Energy Action 


BUCKY’S SO LUCKY 


Dear Staff: 

] think the author of last week's article on 
Buckminster Fuller missed the point. He 
expressed disappointment that no solutions 
to the failing “‘present-day political and 
economic systems” were forthcoming from 
Bucky. As Fuller's grandson, Jaime, stressed 
in his introduction, Bucky is unique in that he 
has organized his life not around“ taking care 
of his own,” earning a living, fame, getting 
ahead, etc., but around discovering what he 
can do and what it takes to make the world 
work for everyone. He is an example of being 
the solution. His inventions and discoveries 
(the geodesic dome, the tensegrity sphere, his 
dwelling units and automobiles, his mathe- 
matics) serve as models for generalized 
principles of human action and for what’s 
possible for human beings. 

With “ present-day political and economic 
systems,” Bucky shows that solutions begin 
at home with individuals and with how one 
organizes one’s life and the scope of one’s 
concerns. If we see life as about’ each one for 
him/herself” because there is not enough 
food, energy, money to go around then no 
wonder there are present-day political and 
economic systems. This type of thinking has 
been the basis for political and economic 
thought for at least the last 300 hundred 
years. Fuller has sytematically organized his 
life around the realization that if is possible to 
feed and clothe everyone, to take care of all. 
There is enough to go around. The truth, 
then, of Fuller's radicalness is that the revolu- 
tion/transformation ‘starts at home. With 
Bucky it is ‘What can the individual do to 
make the world work for everyone?” and all 
actions are seen in this light 

C. Gilbert 
425-1168 


STACK ’O THANKS 


Dear Staff 
I would like to thank Marion Taylor for her 


letter in last week’s paper. Even though I dis- 
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agree with some of the content, I object to CHP 
titling it “Stack O Words.” The choice of 
titling slighted her serious efforts to reach out 
to students and express her own opinions 
about librarians’ responsibilities, student re- 
sponsibilities and violence against women. 
Marion’s letter was much more than a“ Stack 
O Words” and it is unfortunate that CHP did 
not regard it with the respect it deserved. 
Sincerely, 
Deborah Spray 


HERE’S ANOTHER 


Dear Staff: 

Wendy Martyna argues that Deborah 
Spray’ s destruction of the * Stack O’ Wheats” 
prints does not deserve to be called “ censor- 
ship” because of her action’s ‘symbolic 
value.” She then asserts that Spray’s destruc- 
tiveness is somehow not dangerous as an 
encouragement to greater “civil disobedience” 
(i.e. more destruction of offensive library 
holdings) because not everyone will do it. 

How can one undertake something which 
has two important symbolic meanings, and 
then insist that only one is relevant? Ms. 
Martyna seems to think it is possible to 
separate the effects of civil disobedience— 
saying that Spray only meant to promote the 
thought behind her action, and she did not 
mean to promote her action as something 
others should emulate (if they did, Ms. 
Martyna seems to agree, the logical extension 
of their actions would be censorship.) 

Yet her comparison to the burning of draft 
cards serves to underline the inconsistency of 
her argument: in draft-card burning you 
accept the implications of others following 
you not only in their thought but in action, and 
burning their draft cards too. I think a much 
more valid comparison involving antiwar 
thought would be the destruction of a series 
of violently patriotic prints—also non- 
circulating and held in Special Collections. I 
consider myself both pro-feminist and pacifist, 
but I do not accept the second symbolic 
significance of Spray’s acting or similar anti- 
war actions, namely that art which is judged 
immoral, violent or whatever, does not de- 
serve to be preserved even in a special 
section of a library. 

It is quite possible to undertake symbolic 
civil disobedience in favor of one’s point of 
view without choosing actions having un 
wanted additional implications which one’s 
opponents can take advantage of. If Spray 
had entered the liquor store mentioned in 
Martyna’s article, grabbed a stack of Hustlers 
and burned them, it would have been equally 
symbolic for feminism, much less symbolic 
of censorship, and just as impressive in its 
courageousness. 

Leaving aside questions of censorship for 
the moment, I think that pornography hardly 
deserves the place it has been given during 
the “Stack O Wheats’” controversy as a 
primary target of feminist activism. I think 
that subtler manifestations of sexism are far 
more effective in influencing the thinking of 
both women and men— for example, the 
incredible stupidity attributed to women in 
television programs and advertising. If any 
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important to attack for its sexism, it would be 
television. We in Santa Cruz may not watch 
much of it, but we are atypical to say the 
least. To concentrate on pornography is to 
choose an easy target which, even if elimi 
nated entirely, would leave the most perva- 
sive parts of popular culture which inculcate 
sexism into all of us untouched even in 
principle. 

It could be argued that pornography must 
be attacked because it incites rape, but (here I 
defer to the psychologists) it seems a difficult 
case to make. What most men have on their. 
minds when they buy pornography is sex, but 
rape is an act of violence, not an act of sex. 
Even in considering pornography which is 
repulsively violent, there is a great difference 
between violence (and violent fantasy) as a 
form of sexuality (for example, sado- 
masochism by mutual consent) and violence 
using sex as an ultimate form of assault, as 
the strongest expression of hatred. 

There seems little about pornography it- 
self that is necessarily anti-female— that its 
subjects now are all female is only an indica- 
tion that women have been conditioned not to 
enjoy pornography involving men. 

Arthur Liu 
Stevenson College 


VICIOUS RUMOR 


Dear Staff, 

I recently heard that you are considering 
dropping the Women’s Page of City on a 
Hill, due to poor response to De Clarke’s 
column. I must strongly protest such a move. 
To cut out the women’s page because a few 
people didn’t like the opinions expressed is 
censorship at its height Women have been 
silenced for too many years and it would be a 
great tragedy if the UCSC paper was to 
perpetuate such oppression. We, as mem- 
bers of one of the last (sem#) progressive 
universities must support all liberation move- 
ments— including women’s. I urge you to 
keep the women’s section as a regular part of 
OUR paper. 


Sincerely, 
Candace Blase 


DEFEAT BIG SPENDERS 


Many students know-that Prop 9 on the 
June ballot would cut billions of dollars for 
social services and force the University to 
charge tuition. 

What you may not know is that the pro- 
Jarvis forces are planning to unleash a $3 
million media blitz during the final three 
weeks of the campaign, despite having out- 
spent opponents almost by a 10 to 1 margin 
so far. 

Therefore, Students Against Jarvis II and 
the County No on 9 Committee are holding 
fundraisers on campus, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 19-21. Volunteers are 
desperately needed to take part in the fund- 
raisers to offset the financial advantages the 
pro-Jarvis forces have. 

If you are interested in helping out, contact 
either Students Against Jarvis II at x2934 or 
-x4309, or contact the County No on 9 
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Mother's Day reflections 


For the giving of life 


Day, Gillian Greensite questioned the appropriateness 

of Mother’s Day as this society’s “celebration of wo- 
men,” The complexity of this question presented itself to me 
again last Sunday, when I called and wrote three women who 
have been mothers to me. All of them deserve both festive and 
serious recognition for their wisdom, strength, honor, humor, 
and capacity to love. The real trouble with American 
Mother’s Day, I began to think, is the deeper trouble with our 
culture: failure of nerve before Motherhood itself, in all of its 
implications. Three aspects of the silences around institu- 
tionalized motherhood, and of motherhood before that 
control, are considered here... 


I her article in March about International Women’s 


I. Motherhood as prison 


“Woman's status as childbearer has been mule’ into a major 
Jact of her life. Terms like ‘barren’ or ‘childless’ have been 
used to negate any further identity.” —Rich 


uniquely life-creative capabilities of a woman’s body 
into her prison, writes Adrienne Rich in her acclaimed 
study, Of Woman Born (National Book Award, 1977). 


T society’s institution of motherhood makes the 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


“Fathering” a child connotes, primarily, the act of adding 
sperm, to “mother” implies a commitment of at least nine 
months (though more often many years) to an irrevocable 
change in one’s body, mind, and social role. Within patriarchy, 
motherhood has been a matter about which most women have 
had little or no choice. 

Countless women have given life itself to bring new lives 
into the world, either dying in childbirth or during pregnancy. 
(The number has been estimated as high as one in three in 
Christian Europe, where women’s bodies were considered so 
unclean that knowledge of them was disdained.) 

Susan Brownmiller, author of Against Our Will, proposes 
origins of the patriarchal institution of motherhood tied 
closely to the origins of rape. Instead of being able to freely 
choose the use of her reproductive ability, awoman entered a 
kind of “indentured motherhood.” In the early days of 
patriarchy, when rape emerged as a form of random, thus 
universal, terrorism against women, women were denied the 
old freedoms to live and move without fear. Males, Brown- 
miller reasons, “protected” women in return for control of 
their childbearing. 

Then as now, however, a man may “father” in passion or 
rape, and disappear, the impregnated woman then faces 


painful ghoices, if not damage to her physical/spiritual 
integrity and her social persona. Among her options are 
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infanticide, suicide, abortion, abandonment of her child, 
death at the hands of her kinsmen, or a life outside her 
society’s approval, usually in poverty. Rich points out that 
the opposite of “‘vulnerable” is “‘impregnable—”’ rape is a 
crime that can be committed because women are vulnerable 
in a specific way, a way defined as much socially as 
biologically. (Imagine a society where all children are 
precious, all women’s lives cherished!) 

“*Pregnability,” writes a feminist reviewer, “has been the 
basis of female identity, the limit of freedom, the futility of 
education, and the denial of growth.” Rich, today a major 
poet, speaks poignantly of the years she herself wanted to 
‘deny all responsibility for and interest in that person who 
writes—or who wrote.” 

But she carefully emphasizes that what she writes here, as 
a mother of three, “is not an attack on mothering or on the 
family, except as defined and restricted under patriarchy.” 
She reports her ‘‘ grief and anger,” not directed at herself or 
the children she loves so dearly, but at “the mutilation and 
manipulation of the relation between mother and child, which 
is the great original source and experience of love.” 


II Motherhood and gynocide 


“There is much to suggest that the male mind has been 
haunted by the force of the idea of dependence on a woman 
for life itself—the son’s constant effort to assimilate, com- 
pensate for, or deny the fact that he is ‘of woman born’.”— 
—Rich 


W is patriarchy?” Historically, it is the system 
under which we live today—“‘power of the fathers: 
a familial-social, ideological, political system in which 
men—by force, direct pressure, or through ritual, tradition, 
law, and language, customs, etiquette, education, and the 
division of labor, determine what part women shall or shall 
not play, and in which the female is everywhere subsumed 
under the male.” 

_ That the power of the fathers seeks to appropriate the 
power of mothers is clearly seen in various aspects of 
“population control.” Contraceptive technology is one such 
area. It is well to remember how potentially gynocidal the 
more “effective” forms of contraception (IUD’s, pills) 
remain. 

It is also worth remembering that many of the early 
proponents of birth control— note connotations— advocated 
its use primarily among Black and immigrant populations, 
The outrage of coercive sterilization of Third World women 
that has been uncovered in recent years (including non- 
English-speakers and women heavily drugged after labor 
who signed sterilization forms they did not understand), 
illustrates the ruling group’s advantage in such ** population 
control.”’ Its racist implications have been articulated openly 
by William Shockley and his followers. 

The implications go beyond racism. Control of reproduc- 
tion benefits the rulers, not any one nation but patriarchy 
worldwide. Control of the power to mother, in a world where 
the burning of new brides to death for mektR ion dowry is 
common (India—from a March San Francisco Chronicle); 
where nothing is thought of depicting a woman ground up like 
hamburger on the cover of a national magazine( Hustler), but 
rather the cover is applauded as an example of the sacredness 
of**expression;” where it is normal for a woman to fear for her 
life on her own street after dark; where, in fact, the laws 
consider the very sight of her body sufficient reason for her 
to be brutalized and raped—control by the patriarchy of the 
power to mother, in such a world, has implications which are 
frightening, especially in view of the anti-feminist backlash 
becoming apparent in right-leaning America. 

I have read serious proposals that in future utopian 
societies, a woman may be “held in common” by numbers of 
men for childbearing, for instance. These rosy visions of 
serial rape, if read between the lines, reveal a society with far 
fewer women than men. We would rather not ask how that is 
to come about. One reads, too, of the serious concerns of 
doctors when parents-to-be wish to know the sex of their 
child: many girls, they have found, are aborted. (Rich 
mentions that the prevalence of female infanticide in the 
classical world may explain its statistical preponderance of 


men.) 


It is fascinating and horrible to see that in such a world as 
this, women as a group are accused of dominating, hating, or 
damaging men. Yet this is precisely one of the subtler aspects 
of the media imagery of woman. as the ridiculing television 
wife who “henpecks”’ her husband, the sexual insatiate who 
emasculates her partner, the castrater, the “devouring mo- 
ther.” A fascinating example of projection— yet a deadly one. 
Because the message within the message is that any means 
necessary to protect himself form her menace is justified to 
the endangered male. Larry Singleton found 15-year-old 
Mary Vincent so dangerous that, after his repeated brutal 
violations of her body, he cut off both her hands with an axe to 
protect himself from her. In prison now, Singleton still 
maintains that “everything that happened” was Mary Vin- 
cent’s fault. 

Part of this dynamic is described by Simone de Beauvoir: 
“It was as Mother that woman was fearsome; it is in 
maternity that she must be transfigured and enslaved.” In a 
culture which doesn’t want to hear women’s voices speak of 
motherhood, the male-defined around it can easily trans- 
figure and enslave both mothers and all women by implica- 
tion: Hustler magazine, for example, has frequently featured 
the multi-cultural patriarchal fear-image of the toothed 
vagina, weaving such images of women as devouring castra- 
tors insidiously in among the nurturant ones, reinforcing male 
fears and justifying male violence. 

But when de Beauvoir wrote her words, cloning was a 
matter of fantasy. The technologies of patriarchy could 
enslave maternity (see “ Birthing as a natural process,”’ May 
1 CHP) but could not parody motherhood. Today, that is a 
possibility—a possibility with decidedly gynocidal potential. 

Parthenogenetical reproduction (‘‘virgin birth,” in which 
the ovum initiates the new being) is observable in nature. 
Some believe that, even in humans, it may be as common a 
phenomenon as identical twinning. But since it is by official 
definition nonexistent, it is therefore by definition also 
unremarked. ‘“‘The money simply doesn’t go to parthenoge- 
netical research,’ comments one feminist researcher, ‘‘in- 
stead we see that cloning—which was fantasy earlier in my 
own lifetime—now makes it possible to eliminate mother- 
hood entirely.” 


been chained to male choice, and it is with motherhood in 
mind, perhaps, that patriarchy’s criteria for “the acceptable 
woman’ have been subtly developed. . 

This is not the place for extensive critique of sociobiologi- 
cal theories, but it must be noted that the biological optimism 
to which we are invited tends toward the view that patriarchy, 
and its concomitant racism, are normal, even benevolent, 
and beyond the question to whom sociobiological theories 
are benevolent, there is serious question whether patriarchy 
is a normal and normative state of human affairs. 


III. Motherhood and heritage 


“For the first time in history, a pervasive recognition is 
developing that the patriarchal system cannot answer for 
itself that it is not inevitable; that it is transitory; and that 
the cross-cultural, global domination of women by men can 
no longer be either denied or defended.” 

—Rich 


of living outside the patriarchal order¥is the very 
transparency of the window through which we look— 
as Rich comments, ‘‘the powere of the fathers has been 
difficult to grasp because it permeates everything, even the 
language in which we try to describe it. It is diffuse and 
concrete; symbolic and literal; universal and expressed with 
local variations which obscure its universality.” In the case of 
“the one system which recorded civilization has never 
actively challenged, and which has been so universal as to 
seem a law of nature,” it is easy to believe there can be no 
other way—but as Adrienne Rich points out, the patriarchal 
institution of motherhood-in-bondage “is not the ‘human 
condition’ any more than rape, prostitution, and slavery 
are...those who speak largely of ‘the human condition’ are 
usually those most exempt from its oppressions— whether of 
sex, race, or servitude.” 
Robert Briffault’s book The Mothers helps to clear up 
another possible confusion about the patriarchy. It is com- 
monly known that the “ Age of Matriarchy”’ predated patriar- 


P art of the reason for the difficulty of visualizing a way 


“The institution of motherhood in this saciety... 
aims at insuring that the potential relationship of 
any woman to her powers of reproduction and to 
children...and all women themselves... shall remain 


under male control.” 


The usurpation of thepower of mothers by patriarchal 
technologies, its gynocidal potential, may seem far-fetched. 
But the control of reproduction by the patriarchy, and the 
pain and loss caused women thereby, happens in other ways 
we accept as routine. 

Until parthenogenesis is better researched, and until AID 
(artificial insemination by donor) is available to the women 
now denied it (for reasons as diverse and arbitrary as an 
openly Lesbian orientation, unmarried status, or ““question- 
able character’), many women without traits desirable to 
males will be prevented from reproducing. Patriarchy chooses 
which women may contribute to new lives. Presently, 
patriarchy does not choose women who are big, strong, 
strong-willed, or even verbal—who in fact possess any trait 
which could brand them as “threatening” Currently that 
justifies the dismissal of any woman it brands. She “threatens” 
not necessarily any individual man, but patriarchy itself, with 
her intelligence and strengths. (What scholastically able girl 
has not been told that she mustn’t be too bright or “the boys 
won’t like her?” What small-breasted or “overweight” 
woman has not been shamed?) 

What are the qualities patriarchy desires? What consti- 
tutes the “unthreatening” woman? Physical smallness, thin- 
ness, weakness; childlike smoothness, hairlessness, “radi- 
ance” of face and body; and mental, emotional, and physical 
pliancy are the traits patriarchy selects for, to infantilize 
women. Breasts providing the promise of abundant nurture, 
unlimited patience; and unconditional love are the mature 
traits it also demands. Both categories create unrealistic 
expectations, but the system shames the deviant. The system 
shames the deviant because woman, in order to give birth, has 


chal times; that, in fact, pains were taken by the practitioners 
of early patriarchal religions to wipe away all traces of their 
matriarchal predecessors can be seen in the book of Leviticus, 
for instance. 

But the verbal analogy between the two words “matriar- 
chy” and “patriarchy” leads easily into a misconception 
about the nature of matriarchy. The subjugation of women, 
their degradation and their silencing under patriarchy, has no 
analogue in what we know of matriarchal ages. As Briffault 
writes, the honoring of women and motherhood was an 
organic element in the social life of the times, because of the 
integration of agriculture, craft, and invention, and the 
involvement of women and children in a variety of creative 
and productive roles. 

Because of woman’s fertility as mother, her place of 
authority would be one of free consent, within her role in the 
religious, magical, and practical life of the society. That 
current fantasy of pornographers—that if women were not 
subjugated, men would be—cannot be substantiated by any 
serious look at the male role in matriarchy. Within the 
thought of women today who embrace the mother-honoring 
principles of matriarchy, the male principle is important and 
honored: representing “what is male in nature,” that male 
image, “with his horns and his erect penis, was converted by 
Christianity into the devil, the antitheses and enemy of their 
male god.” 

It is interesting to note that in Christianity, too, this natural 
male is as buried as the natural female. Motherhood as it is 
held sacred within patriarchal religion is not the motherhood 
of actual human sexuality, but of sexless rape by the biggest 


Patriarch of all. Continued on page 23 
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Womansong 
by Kay Bower 


I hear the drums beating in the compound. 
Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. 
Beating like a heart down in the slave compound. 

Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. 

Low moan, piercing scream coming from the compound. 
Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. 

My baby’s been sold away from me! 

Take back the child 
Take back the night 


“[ have borne thirteen children, 
and seen them most all sold off to slavery, 
and when I cried out with my mother’s grief, 
none but Jesus heard me!” 

Sojourner Truth. Woman gonna rise. 

Take back the child, 
Take back the night. 


Falling through a hole in history...1978. 
He was just a baby! Rise, gonna rise. 
I went to pick him up after school! 
Panting, swearing. Woman gonna rise. 
Not there. Teacher says he got in a car. 

Car? What car? 

Terror terror terror terror terror terror terror... 
stark, staring terror. Short quick breaths. 
Would his daddy do this to me? 

Take back the child. 

Take back the child. 

Chicago? 

He has taken him to Chicago! 

All the way to Chicago?"! 

Wailing in night down in the slave compound. 
Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. 


Reeling, staggering from the blow. 
Gone. Like a nightmare. Gone. 
I shall wake up tomorrow and find it isn’t so. 

Find him in his bed, fast asleep. 

Wake him up, tell him what a horrible dream I had. 
Laugh in relief, hug him to me. 

Piercing scream down in the compound. 

Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. 

Murder in my heart, my bloodstained heart 
Age-encrusted centuries of violence done to woman. 
Rise, gonna rise. Woman gonna rise. . 

Take back the child. 
Take back the night. 
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Towards the establishment of our rights 


Women and the law 


By Kay Bower 


How hard is it for women to enter the profession of law? 
How much money can a woman make as_a practicing 
attorney? Are women choosing corporate law or public 
interest law? How hard is law school and what are the 
admission requirements? How much does it cost? Are the 
professors all men? What is the percentage of women 
students? Are there hidden quotas? 

For women considering the possibility of a career in law, 
these are questions of vital importance. The practice of law is 
afield that has traditionally been reserved for men. However, 
women have been entering law schools in ever-increasing 
numbers in the past five years and currently make up one- 
third of the student body in these schools. Women at UCSC 
were given the opportunity to investigate the option of a 
career in law last quarter in Professor Norma Wikler’s 
seminar, “Women in Professional ‘Life: Opportunities and 
Constraints.” : 

The Women in Law group explored the UCSC Career 
Planning and Placement Center, interviewed local women 
attorneys, spoke to women currently in law school, and 
attended the 11th National Women and Law Conference in 
San Francisco. The following is dn overview of their findings. 

In 1900 there were only two law schools in the US. 
Potential lawyers apprenticed themselves to practicing at- 
torneys and then took the Bar. Exam. 

In 1920 women won the 72-year struggle for the vote and 
began moving in great numbers into the business world as 
typists and secretaries. Many of these women apprenticed 
themselves in law offices, and were preparing to take the Bar 
Exam when the law was abruptly changed in 1921. It was 
then illegal for anyone to practice law without attending a 
certified law schgol. TAM 2 Sees 

With this development women were effectively shut out of 
the legal profession for the next 50 years, as most of them 


‘lacked the money necessary to attend the proliferating and 


expensive law schools. It was not until the 1970s that women 
began attending law schools in more than token numbers. 
Women now comprise 35 percent or more of the students 
in law schools and are gaining several percentage points each 
year. If the present trend continues they will soon number half 
of all law students. Armed with their degrees, they are passing 


‘the Bar Exam and moving into all fields of law. 


Half of all women practicing law today graduated from law 
school in the past three years. They are becoming corporate, 
criminal and civil lawyers, working in traditional law firms, 
government offices, woman-owned law firms, collectives and 
legal clinics. They are specializing in many fields, such as 
family law, tax and estate planning, environmental legisla- 
tion, and human rights law. They are moving into education 
administration, legal research and writing, corporate manage- 
ment, and teaching. Some are going into politics and running 
for public office. 

2000 women, 80 percent of them law students, attended 
the recent Women and the Law conference in San Francisco. 
There they attended workshops, seminars and forums on 
topics such as child custody, rape, divorce, homemakers’ 
rights, the women’s shelter movement, the Equal Rights 
Amendment and the position of women judges, who number 
only 3 percent in the nation. Topics of interest to women, 
such as these, are currently not covered at all or only briefly in 
many law schools, owing to their 50-year exclusively male 
tradition. 

Some law schools, such as Golden Gate, who sponsored 
the conference, and Monterey, an alternative law school, are 
taking the lead by revising their curriculum to better suit their 
students’ needs. Changes including looking at the relevancy 
and practicality of the material covered; adding part-time and 
evening programs; and actively recruiting women and minority 
students and faculty. In addition to attending conferences 


and networking with practicing women attorneys, women 
students on law school campuses around the country are 
forming caucuses to advocate their needs and interests to the 
administration and faculty. 

One concern of many women entering law school is the 
belief that students become more conservative during the 
three-year program. This loss of idealism has prompted 
activist Ralph Nader to suggest, ‘It is not easy to take the 
very bright young minds of a nation, envelope them in 
conceptual cocoons and condition their expectations of 
practice to the demands of the corporate firm.” but this has 
been the case. Even Dan Griswold of Harvard mused, “‘ For 
some years now I have been concerned about the effect of our 
legal education on the idealism of our students... What do we 
do to them that makes them turn the other way?” 

Perhaps it has been the law school experience itself. 
Students are taught to see the ‘“‘reasonableness’’ of both sides 
of every issue, and to avoid making ethical or moral 
judgments about right and wrong. Cases are commonly 
decided on the basis of precedent alone. Many professors 
have been hired for their rigorous academic excellence, not 
their teaching ability. One 1975 Davis graduate observed, 
“Practicing law in the public interest is still regarded by many 
professors as a deviant form of behavior.” 

Nevertheless, as women enter into the classrooms and 
practice courts, these obstacles are being challenged. Boalt 
Hall School of Law at Berkeley is presently offering classes 
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A woman lawyer. 


A San Francisco attorney ina feminist lawfirm said — 
she charges “$75 an hour, and I'm worth every 
penny.” She files mainly sex-discrimination suits. 


in Anti-trust Law,, Consumer Protection, Environmental 
Law, Freedom of Speech and Sex-Based Discrimination. 
Perhaps it was attendance in the last class that recently 
prompted Berkeley women to file a lawsuit against the school 
in an attempt to add more qualified women to their faculty. 

The Law School Admission Test (LSAT) must be taken 
by. all law school applicants. Information about this test is 
available from Kathy Ceresa, Pre-Law Adviser in Career 
Planning and Placement. It is given six times a year, from 
from October through June. Cost is $15 and it can be taken 
more than once. 


The LSAT was developed in 1948 in response to a high 
first-year law school attrition rate of 33%. It is intended to 
predict first-year GPA, and thus forecasting who will stay in 
school. It is not an accurate measure of overall school 
performance, nor is it designed to tell who will be a good 
practicing attorney. Some schools weigh the LSAT very 
heavily when considering admissions, while others rely more 
on the student’s entire educational background, work ex- 
perience and involvement in community activities. Law 
school costs range anywhere from $800 a year at a public 
institution to $3,000 a year at a private one. 

So what does a practicing attorney earn? In America 
today, despite all the talk about equal pay for equal work, 
women still make half the money men do. However, the 
women attorneys we talked to said they did not suffer from 
salary discrimination in the field of law. One woman said her 
salary was so high it was “‘obscene.” Another spoke of her 
comportable lifestyle and her trip to Europe. A third San 
Francisco attorney in a feminist law firm said she charges 
“$75 an hour, and I’m worth every penny.” (She files mainly 
sex-discrimination lawsuits. ) 

We need women in the field of law to establish our rights 
and insure that the laws made for our protection, laws such as 
those which prohibit wife-beating and incest, are enforced. 
We need women in the courtrooms, on the bench, in the 
District Attorney’s offices. Women need to be adequately 


represented in the state Legislatures, Congress, and the 
Supreme Court. 

If you’re a woman with good verbal skill, analytic ability, 
intelligence and a concern for the interests of the people, law 
school mighjt be a good place for you. Women who are 
interested in forming an on-going Women and Law group on 
campus are invited to attend an organization meeting May 
20, from 7-9 pm in the Kresge Graduate Lounge, or call 724- 
8972 for more information. 


Continued from page 23 


To read existing compilations of what is known of matriar- 
chy and the loving, ecologically oriented spirituality that was 
at its center is to feel, in imagination, the beauty, the 
soundness, and the appropriateness, to the human spirit and 
the mother planet itself, of a way of living that did not depend 
on the subjugation of other people, that did not rape the Earth 
or her female children. 

Every woman who is a mother, or who partakes of the 
creativity innate in mothers’ children, has this heritage—that 
there was a time when mothers were a source of authority, 
wisdom, and artistic leadership in entire cultures, when the 
principle of motherhood was the principle of deity. ‘“‘Every- 
thing,” assert today’s students of matriarchy, “everything, 
even a Star, originates somewhere—every creature in the 
universe has a mother force.” 

As I considered these thoughts, the roughest beginnings to 
complete consideration of all that motherhood means, a new 
meaning took shape for the concept of Mother’s Day: what I 
will celebrate on that day, beyond and within the special 
women I honor, is the days of the Mothers, the days when all 
children were precious and all women cherished...days 
whose return we see beginning faintly, like the first paling 
before dawn. 
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Agent Orange victim 


The sickness 


unto death 


by Michael Uhl and Tod Ensign 


Thousands of American Vietnam War veterans are today 
suffering from what they believe are the health effects of the 
defoliant Agent Orange, an extremely toxic substance 
sprayed over Vietnam between 1962 and 1970. Veterans 
have joined together to sue the manufacturer of Agent 
Orange, which has in turn blamed the government for 
careless application of the defoliant. In the meantime, the 
government refuses to accept responsibility for the Gls 
exposed to Agent Orange who are today suffering a variety 
of diseases and fathering malformed children. These vet- 
erans, like those who have been contaminated by nuclear 
radiation from atomic bomb tests, are now fighting a war for 
survival ona battlefield of bureaucratic red tape. They view 
themselves as soldier guinea pigs in a game more deadly 
than war. 

The following article is taken from a taped interview with 
James Pewee Fortenbury, a Vietnam veteran who was 
exposed to Agent Orange and is today suffering from acute 
liver disease The interview is from the just-published 
Playboy Press book, GI Guinea Pigs by Michael Uhl, a 
Vietnam veteran, and Tod Ensign, a lawyer specializing in 
military affairs. 


The only game I played when I was a kid was soldier. Yeah, 
I loved the military. I couldn't wait to get to Nam 

I thought, well, this is my patriotic duty. !'m an American 
citizen. I definitely felt like it was my war for my generation. 
So I fought a war when I was young. I never got to go out and 
party like young people do. I joined the army when I was 18. 
And from then on, it’s been one fast trip. 

I don’t want to totally forget it because there are things that 
I learned from Vietnam, believe it or not. I learned a lot about 
life there. I learned what it is to enjoy life to its fullest. My 
mom says, “I know you're very sick, but you don’t have any 
ambition; isn’t there more to life than just enjoying life?”’ I tell 
her, there is nothing more important than enjoying my life, 
because life is too short. I have these views because I ve been 
so close to death. ve seen death, you know. 

Our Ranger company (only about 120 men) killed more 
Vietnamese than the whole 25th Infantry Division, and let's 
face it, we're talking about 20 to 30 thousand soldiers. I don't 
know how many I killed) I never took time to count 
Sometimes you blow an ambush and then take off. I couldn't 
tell you if it was thousands. Just definitely a lot of dead people 

lying around. That was my job. 

A lot of times, before I heard about this Agent Orange 
poisoning, I used to think, maybe it’s my mind trying to shut 
out everything. Maybe I've had too much for my mind to 
handle, maybe it is mental. But I don’t like to think things 
happen to me because Mother Nature made it happen. It’s 
because somebody did something, 

I'm really confused right now about this Agent Orange 
poisoning, I didn’t even know anything about it until I read it 
in the paper, all I knew is that I have a liver disease. I've been 
very depressed. Of course the depression could be caused by 
thing that’s happened to me in Nam. But is it causing 
sleeplessness, liver disease, enlarged spleen, high fevers? 

I ask myself, when am I gonna get out of it? When am I 
gonna try and straighten my head out and finally live my life 
peaceful? That’s what I ve been trying to do, and then I come 
down with this sickness. The doctors tell me they don’t know 
what caused it. They can’t even diagnose what kind of disease 
I have in my liver. And they're doctors, they’ re supposed to 
help people, treat you, try to cure you... 


I guess they don’t want to look stupid or—I don’t know 
what the problem is. They act like they don’t wanna treat me 
anymore. They haven't given me medication to try to treat the 
disease. They say your spleen is three times too big and your 
liver is being eaten away by a disease, but they never give me 
any medication. They never called for me or set-up another 
appointment. I only went back for a liver screen scan and 
that’s it. I went back a month ago, and they said that my 
spleen was still three times too big and my liver disease hasn't 


progressed any further. But they don’t know how long [ve . 


had it, when it started and at what rate of speed it’s 
progressing. You would think they'd try to find out, wouldn't 
you? 

My mom keeps telling me to go to the VA, but I won’t go 
because I know what's going to happen if I go there. They’ re 
going to turn me away. They’ re going to say, ““ What's Agent 
Orange? It hasn’t been proven. It’s in somebody’s system, 
you know; Agent Orange only causes rashes. 

I tell you I have gone through hell in the past seven years. 
Sometimes, I'll sit in my house all day long, no TV, no music, 
and I would just withdraw and think about the world. I would 
think about the way I was being treated and others were being 
treated the same, and Id go crazy to the point of snapping, 

You want to know how much [ ve worked in the last seven 
years? Maybe a total of eight months. Pve worked as a 
carpenter, laborer, whatever I could get. Plus, !'m a mechanic. 
But I like to be outside. I love the outdoors; I like to do 
anything physical. Running, hiking up a mountain. 

But it seems like in this last year it’s really getting hard for 
me. The lifting makes my stomach hurt a lot Up totwo weeks 
ago, I was working up in the mountains as a carpenter, 
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building log cabins for my brother's construction company. I 
did all the hard work and I hurt every day. I lost weight 
continuously; I never had an appetite because of the physical 
strain of lifting. My stomach hurt bad, and it drains all my 
energy out and makes me real hard to get along with. 

My muscles are deteriorating too. The exercises I used to 
do hurt. And I have a hard time remembering things now. SoI 
snap at people. But, I would do the work because I pushed 
myself. I don’t really want to accept this. Pm not the type of 
person that likes to lay over and just die ’cause someone says, 
“Hey, you're sick and you're never going to be the same.” 
And I'm only 27 years old. ['m not old. 

They tell me, ** You can go to work.”’ And I say, “* What can 
I do?” They say, ‘Well, you can’t do anything physical, no 
lifting or anything like that.” I say, well, what you re telling 
me is I can’t work. Because to me that’s what work is all 
about, doing something physical. 

“Tmaman; 'mnota secretary that pushes a pencil all day. 
And I can’t take an office job and be cooped up in a building 
all day. I have to be outdoors. 

Maybe all this stems from my training in the service, 
because I was trained for the outdoors. But I feel like !'m a 
labor man, someone that has to do physical labor. You take 
this away from me, then I no longer feel like a man. I feel like 
somebody just shrivelling up to nothing. 

I am in pain, man, not from my disease, but I have a pain in 
my head. I tell my mom and I tell my brothers that I have a lot 
on my mind. I have things that they could never comprehend 
because they’ve never experienced anything like I've been 
through. 

I'm atrained killer. I know that that’s what I’m best trained 
at, what I can do better than anything in the world. But I don’t 
want to do that no more. I don’t want to kill anybody no more. 
I just want to live my life to its fullest. I want everything I can 
get. I wanna sit outside at nighttime—TIll lay on my roof and 
look at the stars and wonder. 

I feel like ['m still fighting a war right now. Pm very 
depressed. [Tm in Nam. But ['m..I'm fighting something I 
can’t see. 

I could die tomorrow, I could die a year from now. They 
don’t know what's going to happen to me. They don’t know if 
it’s going to be a slow process or a fast one. They just don’t 
know. That’s the reason I say to myself. That’s the reason I 
like to go to the mountains and stay away from people. 
Because I don’t really feel like !m a human being, ya know. I 
feel like Pm an animal. 

But the thing is, am I an animal to be overlooked or am I an 
animal to be coped with? That's what I feel the question is, ya 
know. Should I be helped? Or should I be overlooked? 


ave: Been OverORee 8) 980, Pacific News Service 
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IDavid Landauer 


Fie Has Designs on Fashion 


by Brandon Maxwell 


shirt sleeves, the man still managed to sustain an air of 
graceful nonchalance. But that is as it should be, for 
David Landauer is UCSC’s only student fashion designer. 
Taking one last glance at the paintings he had just 
completed that afternoon, he walked out of the living room and 
entered the kitchen. Picking up a pot of coffee, he placed it 
between two College V mugs on the dining table. He sat down 
and, after pouring the coffee and lighting up a Phillip Morris, 
raised an inquisitive eyebrow as if to ask, “Where shall we 
begin?” 


B= in a paint-stained pair of overalls and rolled up t- 
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CHP: At the age of 18, you’d already received formal 
training in the fashion world, right? 
Landauer: That’s true. When I was 16, Parsons School of 
Design sent representatives to the two high schools in the Bay 
area with the best art departments. Because one of them was 
my high school, I had the chance to attend a six- week course 
in their summer school in New York. 
CHP: How did you do? 
Landauer. After a gruelling five weeks of nine to four o’ clock 
classes, I ended up with a B average. When I first arrived 
there, I was told I would be very lucky to get any Cs. The 
Parson’ s philosophy is to discourage you as much as possible 
to make you work like you never have before. One friend of 
mine, two days before the course was over, went through a 
mild nervous breakdown and left for good. 
CHP: And now you've been accepted as a college student at 
Parsons for next year. 
Landauer. I have. It's been my ultimate goal ever since I 
started studying fashion design in seventh grade. But, at the 
same time, I know it is going to be quite a bit of work. Less 
than half of the students that get accepted there actually make 
it to graduation. It's extremely competitive. 


CHP: What does an aspiring fashion designer do once he 
graduates from Parsons? p 

Landauer. After designer's school, you first get a position as 
an apprentice in a fashion corporation or, if you're fortunate 
enough, you may be accepted as an assistant to one of the 
major fashion designers. At this stage you get real experience 
in the fashion world. During this time, if your designs have 
shown that you have real talent you will inevitably become 
known. The fashion industry is extremely close, extremely 
cliquey, and in this way the artist can gain enough support to 
give his own show. 

That first show would, in terms of investment money alone, 
cost in the tens and thousands of dollars. The models (paid at 
least $100 an hour), the publicity, the material and the 
showroom set-up have to be paid for. That is what makes it 
such a risky business. If the show is not successful, all is lost 
in one great gamble. 

Yet more important than the money is the designer's 
reputation—his work has to be good if he’s going to make a 
name for himself. At the same time, I think it’s one of the 
greatest occupations because it combines creativity and 
innovation with real business and high-powered money. - 
CHP: What are the basic elements a designer must keep in 
mind when creating a collection? 

Landauer. First in his mind is the inspiration that if his 
collection is successful, he stands to make quite a bit of 
money. To do this, he knows his clothes must be functional 


Interview 


and comfortable to wear. Then, to make them distinctive, he 
must, in effect, create his own fashion statement. Remember, 
fashion is an art form. And to satisfy his own ego trip, his 
pentultimate objective is to make women more beautiful than 
they were before they wore his design. You must understand 
that the clothes a woman wears are pretty much the only 
immediate means she has of creating the persona she would 
ideally like to present to the world. 

CHP: Who are the trend setters in the fashion world today? 
Landauer: The French designers. There is still a hierarchy, a 
sort of fashion dictatorship in Paris. Paris designers set the 
motif for a particular season. And then, that same motif is 
continued in New York and finally California For instance, 
mini skirts were in all the major designer shows in Paris and, 
consequently, they are in all the major shows in New York 
and California. : 
CHP. Are these Paris-originated fashions designed primarily 
for the wealthy? 

Landauer: Yes, 1 would say that the couture, or high 
fashions, of Paris range at around $2000 per design. Mind 
you, they also do design ready-to-wear fashion for streetwear 
and business. 

CHP: Are these couture fashions being bought by many 
American women? 

Landauer Well, this is the difference between European and 
American women. Whereas the European woman will buy 
several couture designs for her entire wardrobe, the American 
woman will buy only one or two of these works and will fill the 
rest of her wardrobe with ready-to- wears. This attests to the 
American ideal of quantity vs. the European ideal of quality. 
CHP: Is there any way to predict what will happen in the 
fashion world during a particular season? 

Landauer. Believe it or not, the best way to predict what the 
designers will come out with next is to look on the streets, 
often at what the hookers are wearing. Two years ago, the 
hookers were beginning to wear higher spiked heels. They 
wore bright colored leotards and short haircuts. Then a half 
year later, Paris designers came out with fashions reflecting 
much the same style. 
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CHP: But why the prostitutes? 

Landauer. Hookers don’t care if they look a little different. 
They aré out there to look as differently sexy as they can. 
This is how they attract business. And this is also how the 
fashion designers attract business. 

CHP: Why are most of the top designers men? 
Landauer. 1 have found that part of the reason is that men 
who are studying to be fashion designers are doing it with 
definite career plans ahead. Women tend to study fashion as 
a hobby. Men in this way are more ambitious and hard- 
working. Though this may sound sexist, it is actually how it 
works. In Parsons summer school, 50 of the 60 students were 
women. But the men, for the most part, received the higher 
grades. At Parsons college I would say that 70 percent of the 
students are men. 

Mind you, there is another reason. Male fashion designers 
have a well-earned reputation for being gay. And so, the 
assistants they are most likely to hire will be men. Let’s just 
say that though it’s not essential, a good ass can be as helpful 
as a good portfolio. This may be one very big reason 
designers have so many assistants. After all, Yves Saint 


Laurent was Dior’s apprentice and, as far as I know, his 


lover. Look where it got him! 

But this is a part of the business that I see as funny. It’s alla 

childish game that goes on all the time among top designers. 
CHP: What kind of effects do world events have on fashion? 
Landauer. Direct effects— fashion reflects everything that is 
going on in the world. The best example of this is that before 
every war we've ever had, heavily-padded shoulders have 
always come back into fashion. It’s the aggressive look. And 
look around you, that’s what is in now. 
CHP: Where do you think fashions for the ‘80s are headed? 
Landauer. At the moment, the world is expecting a recession, 
so the fashion world is in a way rebelling against that and is 
coming out with a statement of flashy color, heavier, more 
vibrant make-up and shorter hemlines. 0 
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Midspring’s 


Dream 


by J. Karsky 


hen the People’s Republic of China recently began 
W exsssig English literature into Chinese, the 

first author they chose was William Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare is generally accepted as the greatest person 
ever to write in English, his work having been translated into 
as many languages as the Bible. 

Shakespeare, however, must not have cared very much 
about whether his works were published at all, whether in 
Chinese or English. At the time of his death less than half of 
his plays had been published, many of these in unauthorized 
pirate editions. Besides perhaps showing Shakespeare’s 
modesty about his work, this fact shows us something about 
whom he wrote for. 

Of first and foremost importance was the stage and the oral 
transmission of his work. 

This spring the campus will have the opportunity to see one 
of Shakespeare’s most famous plays, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The story takes place in ancient Athens where 
Theseus, king of Athens, and Hippolyta, queen of the 
Amazonians, are about to be wed. During a moment of 
personal conversation between the two lovers, in comes 
Egeus, the father of Hermia, followed closely by two rivals 
for Hermia’s affections, Demetrius and Lysander. Hermia 
engaged in a romance with Lysander, has disobeyed her 
father’s wish that she marry Demetrius. The play opens with 
Egeus pleading his case before Theseus, threatening Hermia 
with death if she does not yield to his wishes. 

From this rather harsh and rational point of the play, the 
work ascends into the realm of night, fantasy and fairies. 
Hermia and Lysander decide to flee Athens. As they leave, 
they tell Helena, who is in love with Demetrius and once 
engaged in courtship with him, though now scorned. 

Because of her love for Demetrius, Helena decides to tell 
him of Hermia and Lysander’s plans. All these lovers end up 


Audrey Stanley 


in a wood outside Athens where they have become lost. As 
night descends the fairy world comes alive, confusing them by 
adding both mischief and love charms in an attempt to end the 
rivalry and make two pairs of lovers between them. Into this 
chaos enter Titania and Oberon, king and queen of the night, 
who have been in discord for some time over who is to possess 
a mortal boy as their minion. Since they are at loggerheads 
over the question, Oberon decides to play a trick on Titania 
by making her fall in love with a beast of the forest 

Into all this stumble another group of characters called the 
mechanicals, workmen from Athens who have decided to 
come to the wood to rehearse a play to present before 
Theseus and Hippolyta on their wedding day. Puck, a 
mischief-making cohort of Oberon, finds the mechanicals 
rehearsing near the bower of the fairy queen. As Bottom, one 
of the mechanicals, goes out to make his entrance for their 
play, Puck transforms Bottom with a spell that replaces his 
head with that of an ass. Titania wakes up, and falls in love 
with the now translated Bottom. 


“46 . 5 
them anyway. Not, however, before many wonderfal chaihiges 
occur to each and every character on the stage. 

To add to the magic of the transformations occurring in the 
play, the director Audrey Stanley has decided to present the 
production outdoors in one of the meadows on the campus. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is to. be performed in a circle 
with the audience sitting on the inside while the play occurs 
on its exterior. 

One of the primary reasons for this method of presentation 
comes from the late Joe Barber's work called Shakespeare's 
Festive Comedies. In it he shows how A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is a celebration of the rites of May, the end 
of winter's burdens and the beginning of spring. This 
changing of seasons is expressed in the play through the 
chaos of night— the changing of the seasons whether in nature 
or in our lives—through which all must enter and go through 


continued on page 29 


Director on Directing 


Dream, is known for her work in Greek and 

Renaissance drama. Her productions at the Ash- 
land and Colorado Shakespeare festivals are renowned. 
This summer, Stanley is directing The Tempest at the 
Berkeley Shakespeare Festival, continuing a productive 
season for her that has included As You Like Itand our own 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. /n this interview, Stanley 
talks about directing, her personal vision of the play and the 
difference between professional and university theatre. 


Interview 


ne EEE 
CHP: What are the major themes of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream from a director's viewpoint? 

Audrey Stanley. 1 see Midsummer's Night Dream as an 
inquiry into the realm of the irrational in the midst of our 
attempts to create order in the world. 

To help us witness the irrational in the human mind, 
Shakespeare provides us with the image of a dream which we 
have all experienced at some point. 

In life as in the play we find a point of balance in our life 
only after experiencing some of these darker visions. A 
Midsummer's Night Dream provides us witha strong 
justification for the arts in a world where we are adjusted to 
more rational mode of thinking 


udrey Stanley, director of A Midsummer Night's 


CHP: What are some of the differences between working ina 
university and on the professional stage? 

Stanley: One of the wonderful things about the university is it 
allows a production much greater freedom to experiment The 
cast of A Midsummer's Night Dream began by doing various 
group projects during the winter quarter. These projects 
included improvisation work in movement, sound and words 
as well as each actor designing his or her own costumes, Such 
experimentation is almost impossible to do with a more 
advanced company, unless it is run as a group theatre. There 
are time and organizational constraints inherent in the 
professional theater. One example of something that happens 
easily at UCSC but is more difficult on the professional stage 
is how we found part of the dance for the characters such as 
Bottom and Quince who are called Mechanicals. One day 
while they were engaging in an improvisation, they hooked 
their hands to each other belt hooks and started dancing, 
Leslie Swaha, our choreographer, spotted this and cleverly 
incorporated the movement into their dance. We still need a 
choreographer, costumer designer and set designer to coord+ 
nate and bring the work done in these areas into focus, but 
we've all participated in the decision. 

CHP: Performing a play in a circle is a rather unusual 


_Continued on page 29 
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i Inside Kuumbwa 
5, ““‘We want to provide the quality entertainment and 
A by Patrick Burnson atmosphere of a club but not the commercial pressure,” he 
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integral part of daily life. From this African tradition 
comes the Swahili word Kuumbwa (Creative Act), 
chosen namesake for one of the most vital cultural centers in 
Santa Cruz. 
Organized in 1975 by Rich Wills, the Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center moved to its present Cedar Street location three years 
ae ago and has slowly blossomed into a popular meeting place 
for jazz players and fans. 

“Sheba Burney and myself are the two remaining original 
members,” said Tim Jackson, one of seven CETA-funded 
employees at the center. ‘‘I function as the manager here and 
do the booking, Joan Couse is in charge of administration and 
promotion. We also have two music instructors, cafe help, 
and a bookkeeper on the staff. But we still try to keep things 
simple. 


FE the Bantu people of Zanzibar, music is a sacred and 
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continued. ‘‘When we began the center, we had a specific 
concept in mind: to present a high standard of musicianship, 
make it accessible to the entire community and charge a 
comparitively low admission price.” 

For the past five years, the management has been able to 
survive without charging a service fee for advance ticket 
sales, and the door charge is still modest compared to the 
price paid at most clubs. But for the crew at the center, it’s 
always been a struggle to make ends meet. 
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““Most of our expenses are tied to promotion—posters, 
flyers, newspaper ads—but we’ ve learned that in order to be 
successful, we’ve got to be consistant with our marketing 
style,’’ said Jackson. ‘‘Our program has to be publicized each 
week in order to make an effective impact.” 

Because musicians are paid on a straight guarantee basis, 
Kuumbwa runs the risk of falling short at the door sometimes. 
“Sure, we’ve been in the red now and then,” said Jackson. 


’ “But for the most part, it’s been a good format. That’s 


because we book artists that draw well— Art Lande, Richie 
Cole, Art Blakey—they appeal to a broad spectrum of taste. 
But it’s always hand-to-mouth around here. When we get a 
little bit ahead, we turn the profit back into the center for 
improvements.” 

One of the more conspicuous improvements is the new 
“Kuumbwa Kafe.” Two years in the planning, the small 
kitchen will soon provide listeners with a modest variety of 
wholesome refreshments. ‘‘We haven't had to think about 
getting a liquor license yet,” said Jackson. “‘ Hopefully we can 
keep our heads above water without one.” 

In addition to providing entertainment, Kuumbwa serves 
as an institute for jazz studies on weeknights. Shawn Weaver, 
one of the many exceptional players to emerge from this area 
under local mentor Ray Brown, now conducts classes of his 
own in theory and improvisation. 

“With our Jazz Institute, we aim for the same high 
standards that Cabrillo College and UCSC have. The classes 
are tightly-structured, well-organized, and offer students 
individual attention,” said Weaver. 

‘*The advantage to choosing our program though, is that we 
conduct classes in the evening, when it’s more convenient for 
working people to attend. We also get a lot of older musicians 
to register, people who may have put down their horns years 
ago and want to begin playing again.” ff 
. The institute operates on a revolving schedule of 10 week 
-blocks of study; the next semester begins in July. Other 
subjects include arranging, ear training and advanced harmony. 
A directed jam session featured every Wednesday night 
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concentrates on helping beginning and intermediate students 
develop ensemble skills. 

Due to a recent rent increase of $200 the center hopes to 
generate additional revenue through its appeal for donations 
and newsletter subscribers. Published bi-annually, the 
““Kuumbwa Jazz Letter” provides a calendar of upcoming 
concerts and events along with feature reviews of performing 
artists. 

Plans are also being made to secure aid from the National 
Endowment for the Arts to carry on with the program when 
CETA funding expires. 

Fortunately, Kuumbwa’s private benefactors have been 
generous. Much of what serves as useful furnishings—the 
rustic tables and chairs, patchwork carpeting— were donated 
part and parcel over the years. The center also functions as a 
small gallery for local graphic artists. 

Attracting big name performers on a regular basis is easier 
for Kuumbwa now, part of the building process Jackson 
credits to experience. 

“In a small town like this one, you must realize your 
limitations. If we were to book a band here six nights a week 
we'd go under in no time. That’s why we feature a top-flight 
show on Monday evenings. The group will usually gig all 
week in San Francisco and then come down here to play two 
shows for us,” he said. 

‘‘Because most clubs are closed on Mondays, we have an 
easier time of bringing in major talent then. Of course, we 
realize that it might be an awkward night for some people to 
get out and that’s why we schedule an early show—so that 
folks can get home before midnight.”’ 


rg 


A wide array of local and North Bay area talent is 
showcased on Fridays. Paul Contos, Smith Dobson and 
Martha Young are among the most popular. UCSC’s Randy 
Masters is also a frequent guest. 

‘‘We try to cover all the bases with our booking method,” 
says Jackson. “* That way we can also reach out to the older, 
middle-class jazz fans, who might otherwise keep away from 
here because they think our name is weird or feel that we 
feature a lot of far-out stuff. 

‘“‘But whatever type of music we have here, it’s always of 
the highest quality,” said Jackson. “I’ve yet to come across a 
single artist that hasn’t been polite and completely accom- 
odating. A lot of this attitude has to do with the Santa Cruz 
audience. They’re open minded, attentive and they show the 
players a lot of respect. THe musicians are always happy with 
the response they receive here.” 

~ Kuumbwa’s warm loft atmosphere, management goodwill 
and audience sensitivity combine to uphold what Louis 
Armstrong once said: “‘ You’ ve got to love to be able to play.” 
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Light as Air 


by Susan Silverman 


opportunity for true enlightenment. At UC, Berkeley 

n Sunday night ( May 4), the group Air performed two 

sets of capitivating music. The next night, back in Santa 

Cruz, the Kuumbwa Jazz Center sparkled with the rhythms 

of the Archie Shepp Trio. 

Representing old and new developments in jazz, both Air 

and the Archie Shepp Trio offered powerful statements 
through their distinct musical styles. 


Performance 


Air, comprised of Henry Threadgill, Steve McCall and 
Fred Hopkins, is a group that sprang from the Association for 
the Advancement of Creative Music (AACM) and has since 
developed its own style of wafting scales and flighty notes. 
They are a tightly-knit trio with no established leader. In fact, 
they are able to alternate the lead at any time during a song 
without losing the momentum of the music. 

Air’s music is demanding and complex. It requires firm 


L: weekend provided local jazz fanatics with an 


control but, at the same time, allows for complete creativity. 
Whether bass, drums, tenor saxophone, alto sax or bass flute, 
each instrument has an equal voice in the music, blending 
together to create the intensely unified whole. To the 
untrained ear, the notes sound out of synche. But this stuff is 
enough to drive a jazz fanatic out of his or her mind. 

At one point, Henry Threadgill was simply blowing 
straight through his sax without playing any notes while Fred 
Hopkins played his bass way below the bridge, elevating his 
Strings. This was the truly distinct sound of Air. ~ 

Those jazz fanatics who couldn’t make it over the hill to see 
Air last weekend could still find solace in the music of the 
Archie Shepp Trio at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center on Monday 
night, May 5. Archie Shepp is a master reed and piano 
player. Along with John Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, Pharoah 
Sanders, Rahsaan Roland Kirk, Anthony Braxton, and 
Marion Brown, Shepp was a leader in ’60s jazz. He often 
played with the master Coltrane, kindling the fire of the “free 
jazz” movement. 

Representing a more traditional style of jazz and following 
the treatises set down by Ornette Coleman and the fore- 
fathers of “‘free jazz,” Archie Shepp was the dominant force 
of his trio with Santi Debriano on bass and Charlie Persip on 
drums. 


Although Shepp has lost the energetic face he had in’65, he 
still stood and bopped with the grace of a master. Dressed 
formally in a polyester suit, it took him a while to get off the 
ground, but once his foot started tapping, Archie wailed away 
some amazing tunes, playing the sax with an airy quality. 

Sweet, low explorations on the contrabass clarinet proved 
that while Shepp may look older, his music hasn’t aged a day. 
Charlie Persip, also a veteran of early jazz days when he 
played with Eric Dolphy, Mal Waldron and Booker Ervin, 


ee 


complemented Archie’s creative ventures with a well-balanced, 
syncopated style of rhythmic drumming. 

In presenting Archie Shepp to Santa Cruz, the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center—an enlightening spot in these days of punk, new 
wave and rock’n’ roll—demonstrated that the spirit of jazz is 
still alive and well despite the popular trends. 

And for those of us so captivated and mystified by the 
twirling, twisting, dissheveling sounds that comprise the 
forms of ‘outside jazz,” a bit of inner peace can be found 
at performances of groups like Air and the Archie Shepp 
Trio. A fine weekend of bright moments.0 


DIRECTING continued 


formatfor theater. What were some of the reasons behind 
this decision? 
Stanley. The original concept comes from an image that goes 
back to my childhood. I remember as a youngster going into 
the countryside and coming across a circle of daisies or 
mushrooms. Where I come from there is an old saying that if 
you go into one of these magic circles, close your eyes and 
turn around three times while making a wish, that wish will 
come true. Indeed, it is this playfulness and sense of belief in 
magic that I hope to catch with this staging 
CHP: Why have you chosen the working design of your set to 
consist merely of two ladders, a plank, five stools and a 
parachute. Are their any reasons beyond the aesthetic for 
doing so? 
Stanley: In Ashland, which has a great reputation and I might 
add a well deserved one for wonderful sets, it is difficult to 
do things with simplicity because of the magnitude of the 
festival. Here with designers such as Elaine Yokohama and 
Norvid Roos we are able to go for a simplicity that works. 
Also, in the Theater Arts program there are presently over 
a hundred majors in Junior and Seniors years; with so many 
Student projects going on our understaffed technical staff 
already have their hands full. Perhaps most importantly, 
however, we decided to take the show touring The develop- 
ment of a set design that was light and mobile was an absolute 
necessity for such an undertaking. 
CHP: How did this decision to tour the show come about? 
Stanley: Last year we started the re-direct program to Santa 


Cruz. Several professors, including myself, were chosen to 
phone various Berkeley redirects to get them interested in our 
campus. In phoning, I found most of these students had two 
problems in understanding what goes on here. First, they 
often didn’t know about our existence and second, if they did, 
it was with an image that derived from the ’60s. 

Therefore one of my reasons comes from this experience. 
After talking with Chancellor Sinsheimer, Dean Moglen and 
Ted Campbell of admissions, all of whom were extremely 
supportive, the decision was made to take the show to 
students in high schools and junior colleges throughout 
California so as to let them experience something of Santa 
Cruz. By touring we hope to give them an opportunity to 


DREAM continued 


in order to celebrate the awakening of the new year’s fertility. 

This new fertility is expressed through the circular stage in 
which A Midsummer Night’s Dream will be presented, 
the eternal return of the seasons. As director Audrey Stanley 
notes: ‘‘The structure of the play contains three worlds, that 
of the court, of the mechanicals and of the fairies. These 
worlds must blend and separate and blend together again, 
much the same as a filmatic cutting sequence where you go 
from a picture of a large hall to a picture of a countryside, and 
back again to the large hall in the city. Because of the 
structure of the staging, all these elements work together by 
simply having the actors moving around the circle in 


become acquainted with one of the many possibilities of our 
campus. More specifically, it gives them a chance to see some 
of the work we do here in the Theater Arts program, where the 
undergraduate has a chance to do various sorts of work that 
would only be offered at the graduate level elsewhere. A tour 


_ such as we are about to embark on doesn’t normally happen 


until one joins a professional company. Altogether, we will be 
doing 23 performances. This is as long as a whole play runs at 
the Colorado Shakespeare festival. Our students will be 
provided with an opportunity to do an extended run, some- 
thing that will give them a chance to work with their role over a 
long period of time. 0 

—Jeff Kahrs 


particular ways.” 

A Midsummer Night's Dream will be presented on 
Saturday, May 17 at 3 pm; Sunday May 18, at 1 and5 pm 
and Saturday May 24 again at 1 and 5. Tickets will be $3.00 
for seniors and students and $4.00 for general. 

The public is urged to make their plans to attend soon, due 
to the limited seating available for this production. The 
audience is to gather at the parking lot of Performing Arts 
Complex and will be escorted to the performance site nearby. 
Also, be sure to bring pillows, sunglasses and something 
warm, depending on the day. The show is dedicated to the 
memory of Joe Barber. 0 
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Wobbly 
Footage 


by Richard Von Busack 


it is a movie you should take your children to see, but 
the similarities end there. 

The Wobblies was a nickname for the Industrial Workers 
of the World, a labor organization of the years before and 
during World War L This film is a documentary about the 
triumphs and defeats of the Wobblies. 

The research and archiving of the era is nothing less than 
outstanding, including movies, photographs and rare, ani 
mated propaganda against the Wobblies featuring a bizarre 
early Disney “ Alice in Cartoonland’” about Bolshevik hens. 

Most of the film, though, is taken up with extensive 
interviews with ex-Wobblies in their eighties and nineties. 
This footage has Santa Cruz’s own Tom Scribner reminis- 
cing about his days-as a lumberjack in the Pacific Northwest, 
an ex-miner speaking of a bitter copper strike in Arizona and 
another man recalling the successful Wobbly action against 
textile mills in Massachusetts. 

The conditions the Wobblies struggled against were 
monstrous—at the copper strike in Bisbee, Arizona, for 
example, the strikers were arrested and taken to makeshift 
concentration camps in the desert. In the interviews, Tom 
Scribner relates some of the horrors of those days: “In the 
dining halls at the lumber camps, they used to nail the plates 
to the tables and hose ‘em down.” 


Ti Wobblies sounds like the name of a children’s film. 


Stewart Bird 


Fee Ut dl ak ne te ee en 


It is this series of interviews that gives the movie real depth 
and beauty. The rebellious and still very-much-alive ex- 
Wobblies recall the glories and defeats of that time. And the 
Wobblies’ victories were very real. They were the first to 
achieve the eight-hour work day, long before rival labor 
organizations such as the AFL, the Knights of Labor and the 
CIO. At one point, we see Eugene Debs, the socialist 
candidate for president who gained a million votes in 1912 
and head of the AFL, urging the workers to join with 
management in the war effort. 

The Wobblies though, were pacifists, and this led to their 
defeat because the government was free to arrest their leaders 
on charges of treason and conspiracy. In some of the 


interviews, the ex-Wobblies recall their sentencing and the 
snuffing out of such legendary figures as Big Bill Heywood, 
Mother Jones and Joe Hill. They look back in anger. 

Yet there is much humor in the film, especially in one 
interview with a retired textile worker who recalls the officer 
who arrested her one week, asked her out the next. 

The Wobblies is a marvelous and anecdotal film that both 
entertains and chronicles a largely forgotten (but well worth 
remembering) part of American history. It is a source of 
inspiration as well as a tribute to the brave and selfless men 
and women of the IWW. See it 0 


The Wobblies opens tonight at the Nickelodeon. 


Filmmaker on Filmmaking 


by Kathy Linstrum 


Recently, CHP interviewed producer/director Stewart 
Bird. 
CHP: How did you get into the project? 
Bird: 1 originally wanted to write a screenplay for a fiction 
film on the Wobblies, but the New York Labor Theatre 
agreed to produce a play. Deborah (Schaffer, co-producer/ 
director) saw the play and really liked it I knew Deborah 
from working with her at Newsreel. She had been interested 
in the Wobblies for some time. She suggested we do a 
documentary. It’s been the best collaboration ['ve ever 
worked on. We didn’t write any proposals. Deborah lifted a 
few rolls of film where she worked and we just started. 
CHP: What was your background with Newsreel? 
Bird. | got into politics and film about the same time. I had 
been running around New York with a Bolex making very 
funny underground films when I got involved with Newsreel, 
making documentaries in the late Sixties and early Seventies. 
I worked on the film about the takeover at Columbia 
University and did a lot of anti-war films. Then I went to 
Detroit and worked on a film called Finally Got the News 
about auto workers in Detroit and stayed there for three years 
organizing. 
CHP: But why the Wobblies as a film subject? 
Bird: In the sixties, when I got involved in politics, I didn’t 
know very much of what had come before. Everything is very 
ahistorical in the United States, even in terms of your parents 
or grandparents telling you what happened to them. In text 
books, labor history is the AFL-and Samuel Gompers, so I 
began to read labor history and the Wobblies fascinated me. 
CHP: Weren't there a lot of immigrants in the IWW? 


Bird: The IWW was the only union at the time to take 
immigrants, Blacks, and women. In Southwest Louisiana and 
East Texas the timber workers union was made up of Blacks, 
Mexicans and whites. It was very strong, There were many 
heavy women organizers and in Nevada the IWW organized 
prostitutes. They refused to have sexual relations with scabs 
during strikes. 

CHP: How do you approach the making of a documentary 


Silm about a group that most people know nothing about? 
«Bird: | wanted to reach an audience that had never heard of 


the IWW. When Deborah and I worked on the film we 
showed it to people who were very familiar with the history 
and people who didn’t know anything about it. The people 


interview 


who didn’t know anything were overwhelmed by the material. 


CHP: Was the film shaped more by your research . 


beforehand or by your experiences in making the film? 

Bird: Research is one thing, but when you begin speaking to 
people it becomes another thing I was very affected by the 
people I met because they had held on to their values this 


whole time and you could speak to them and get an 


understanding of what they were all about, which is very 
difficult reading history books. 

CHP: Do you think your own politics helped you establish a 
rapport with these people? 

Bird: Well, my politics and my feeling for these people. I felt 
they were my own grandparents. They were very thrilled 
about talking and I was thrilled to listen. 

CHP: Are there very many of these people around? 

Bird: No, they are in their eighties and nineties and mostly 
worked in industries where -people died young.- They’ re just 


not around anymore. 

CHP: How do you make an upbeat revolutionary film about 
a group that essentially failed? 

Bird: People wanted to know what these people had done for 
the next 40 to 50 years and we considered showing that. But 
we were hoping that people could just look at them and see 
that they still held on to their values. 

The labor movement has forgottten how they got where 
they are. They’ve become such a business movement that 
when the Capitalists now decide they're not giving up 
anymore, they've forgotten how to fight, they don’t know 
what to do. 

CHP, Is the direction of the |IWW something labor will have 
to return to? 

Bird: 1 think so. What the Wobblies are talking about— one 
big union—makes sense to me. Whey they start closing 
plants in Detroit and opening them in Mexico at the same 
time, you need one union to deal with that and an internation. 
al union. The Wobblies were ahead of their time. 

CHP: What is the film trying to say? 

Bird: | think the film works on two levels. Reviewers usually 
seem to view it on one level. They say it is a good film, well 
crafted. They talk about the wonderful archive footage and 
the cartoons, blah, blah. But they don’t look at the people. 
And what they re afraid to look at is the emotional level of the 
film. These people are talking about their ideas and feelings 
and you can just look at them and get a sense of what it was 
like or what they were up against and what they’ ve held on to. 

I think the real key to the film is the people and who they are 
to this country. They're reminders of something that hap- 
pened and continues to happen, of who really tried to change 
this country. Who are the pioneers of this country, the 


- heroes? I think that’s what's important 0 
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Luna: 
Sex, 
Drugs 
& Opera 


by Heidi Berinstein 


when Bertolucci’s Luna opened in San Francisco last 

fall. “The mother and son have an incestuous relationship 
and she buys his heroin. She does almost everything right, but 
she forgets the needle. He screams at her, ‘Mom! You forgot 
the needle!” It’s very ’80s.”” Don’t forget that in’79, anything 
that was‘‘80s” was progressive. 

Well, that description is something of a misinterpretation, 
at least as far as the meaning of the movie is concerned. Luna 
exposes an amoral, anti-social and extremely self-centered 
side of our speedy, “progressive” ’80s lifestyle. In Luna, 
Bertolucci sets forth a scathing social critique, depicting a 
society whose members are out of touch with their real 
situations and feelings with a carefully affected objectivity 
that forces us to pass our own judgments. 

To begin with, people cannot communicate with one 
another. At the beginning of the film, Douglas (played by a 
distinguished, aged Fred Gwynne) tells his son Joe (Matthew 
Barry) that he watched a Chinese movie on TV that was 
subtitled in Chinese. In the same sequence Douglas is unable 
to tell his wife Catherine (Jill Clayburgh) about a dream he 
has had. Later, he tells Joe he will forego his trip abroad to 
stay with his son but then returns to his packing. Throughout 
the film Americans and Italians continue speaking their 


I t’s the perfect modern melodrama,” someone advised me 


native tongues, even when it is obvious that they are not 
understood. We in the audience experience the lack in 
communication whenever the characters speak Italian. 
The corruption of the family mirrors the decay of society. 
The nuclear family unit, already a fragmented entity removed 
from society, has been reduced to the perverse mother-son 
relationship of Catherine and Joe. Joe, who is 15, is addicted 
to heroin. When Catherine finds out, she is initially shocked 
and angry. Later in her attempt to understand his addiction, 
she really does go as far as to supply his habit. This is not any 
ordinary family from Brooklyn we’re talking about here. 
Bertolucci points his accusing finger at the capitalist 
system, particularly the forms of American capitalism evident 
in Rome. After Joe and his girlfriend shoot-up in the 


Film Review 


bathroom of a movie house, they go into the theater. Marilyn 
Monroe fills the screen—both theirs and our—singing in 
dubbed Italian and wearing a bright red dress. The next shot 
is of Joe and the girlfriend in a picture that is now tinted red; 
visually linking as cause and effect the American film 
industry—a metaphor for capitalism—and the problems of 
youth in society. Later, Joe walks into a quiet, intimate cafe 
and plays ‘“‘Stayin’ Alive” on the jukebox. As Joe begins.to 
hustle, Bertolucci pulls a fast one: he brings the camera down 
to a low shot of Joe’s face, framed by the neon sign above him, 
that is identical to those shots of Travolta in the Saturday 
Night Fever dance scenes. , 
In the scene between Catherine and the doctor—whic 
also reinforces the lack of communication motif, since they 
do not understand one another even though they are both 
speaking English—the doctor refuses money as payment for 
his services. Instead, he mysteriously produces a Polaroid 
SX-70 and snaps Catherine’s picture as his payment. The 


presence of these American commodities in Italy create the. 


same kind of disruption and alienation in the film that they: do 
in reality. 

Luna’s social criticism is made most effective by the 
skillful way it distances us from the action. The characters are 
superficial, which prevents us from identifying with or 
understanding them. We are purposely kept from knowing 
any of their feelings and are never taken “‘inside’’ of their 
thoughts. There is the story of Catherine and Joe’s relationship, 
which distances us by shocking our sense of family and 
morality. Unnatural use of color, especially the use of red as 
a dominant visual motif, is another form of distanciation. 

Lastly, there is the camera style. Bertolucci’s camera will 
close in fast on a character, summoning our attention and 
involving us in the action, and then will suddenly jerk away 
and pull far back, breaking our involvement and forcing us to 
observe from a distance. 

Every aspect of Luna—plot, acting, visuals, camera 
movement, theme— combines to affect the kind of Brechtian 
distance everybody is so fond of bringing up these days. We 
are not allowed to respond emotionally to the characters and 
events, but are forced to react intellectually. The movie is 
difficult to watch for this reason, but for the same reason it is 
also a worthwhile experience. Bertolucci dismisses the 
fictional construction of an ending where all conflicts are 
resolved, opting for an anticlimactic, ambiguous one. True as 
it is that real life has no conclusions or resolutions, Bertolucci 
himself can offer no suggestions or solutions. In Luna, he 
outlines his version of both the problems and the sources of 
the problems in the New Wave °80s. 


Lunq gpens tonight at,the Nickelodeon, .,, 4. y 
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A Poet Despite 


Fresno 


Philip Levine 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


commercialized schlock, and unfortunately, good 

poetry read by the authors themselves has become 
even more uncommon. Last Saturday night, however, more 
than 200 people experienced some of the finest American 
verse of our current era as Philip Levine, Dave Smith, and 
Galway Kinnell read a sampling of their works in the Santa 
Cruz First Congregational Church. It was an extraordinary 
event, 

The day after the poetry reading I had the opportunity to 
interview the famous Fresno laureate Phil Levine. Upon 
first acquaintance Levine was cordial and friendly, and 
before the tape recorder was turned on we sat and talked 
about current events, politics, and his past history. 


G= poetry is hard to come by in these days of 


interview 


The son of Jewish immigrants from Russia, Levine was 
born in Detroit in 1928, and attended public schools in the 
area. After graduating from high school, he entered Wayne 


State University and then went on to receive his MFA from 


Iowa State. After a succession of “stupid jobs,” Levine 
packed his bags and traveled around the country, visiting 
cities and countrysides from New York to Salinas. Finally, 
he settled down in Fresno in 1958 and began teaching at the 
local State University. And despite various teaching offers 
from institutions such as Princeton and UC Berkeley, 
Levine has still not uprooted himself from that city of fig 
orchards and scorching summers. 

Levine has published seven books, and only two weeks 
ago he won the poetry division of the American Book Award, 


which included a$1000 prize. The month before that he won 


$20,000 Guggenheim Memorial Foundation grant, the 

ond one he has received. Obviously, the stereotype of the 
ing poet does not apply to Levine. 

ne last note: Having been forewarned by friends of his 


‘that Levine is sensitive about discussing the technical 


aspects of his poetry, I avoided asking questions about the 
imagery and symbolism that are an integral part of his 


work. Perhaps the best way'to' understand thar'is to read one * 


of his poems. 


SL: Hailing from Fresno myself, I feel there is justification 
in asking this question: why are you.so attached to Fresno? 
Philip Levine: That’s a hard question to answer. A lot of it has 
to do with superstition—I am a very superstitious person. I 
have lived in that community for a long time, and since I have 
produced some of.smy best work there, I have a kind of 
nervousness about leaving. 

Also, for someone who has my attitude about work—I’m 
not a genius or anything, so I have to work very hard to get 
what I get— Fresno has very few distractions. There is very 
little which pulls you away from your writing. Whereas when 
I lived in New York, for example, I was constantly in conflict. 
You know, “I want to go out on the streets, I want to see the 
street life of this place, I want to go here or there.’’ New York 
is a very exciting and compelling city, and I used up a lot of 
energy just saying, “God damn it, I'm going to sit here and 
work!” IT never have had that problem in Fresno. 

SL: You said earlier that American schools are lacking in 
the quality of poetry which is being taught What did you 
mean by that? 

Levine: Well, in American high schools by and large. the 
people who teach poetry don’t know what the hell they are 
talking about—they are frightened of poetry. They are 
frightened that they might have to stand up in front of their 
class and say to students, “People say this is a great poem, 
but I don’t know why.” The teachers choose poems which are 
rather stupid and obvious, and try to show the kids they 
understand them. Also, I think that a lot of the poetry taught 
in high school is irrelevant to a teen-age person in the United 
States. ; 

For me, the most bothersome thing when I was 15, 16 or 17 
was this: How in God’s name would I ever mold my life as an 
independent man who could make a living, and somehow 
support myself without boring myself to death ( selling Buicks 
or something). Also, what was I. going to do with this 
sexual life which seemed to have arrived without being 
invited? There was all this sexual energy which I had trouble 
coming to terms with. 

There is lots of poetry about things like this, but it isn’t 
taught in high school. And the poetry which is taught—I 
mean, who cares about snow storms, such as in Robert 
Frost's Snow-bound, which is what we read in Detroit? None 
of us had any real troubles coping with snow-storms. so we 
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Get Up 


Morning wakens on time 

in subfreezing New York City. 

I don’t want to get out, 

thinks the nested sparrow, 

I don’t want to get out 

of my bed, says my son, 

but out in Greenwich Street 

the trucks are grinding and honking 
at United Parcel, and the voices 
of loudspeakers command us all. 
The woman downstairs turns 

on the TV and the smoke 

of her first sweet joint rises 
toward the infinite stopping 

for the duration in my nostrils. 
The taxpayers of hell are voting 
today on the value of garbage, 

the rivers are unfreezing 

so that pure white swans may ride 
upstream toward the secret source 
of sweet waters, all the trains 

are on time for the fun of it. 

It is February of the year 1979 
and my fifty-second winter is turning 
toward spring, toward cold rain 
which gives way to warm rain 
and beaten-down grass. If I 

were serious I would say | 

take my stand on the edge 

of the future tense and offer 

my life, but in fact I stand 

before a smudged bathroom mirror, 
toothbrush in hand, and smile 

at the puffed face smiling 

back out of habit. Get up, 

honey, I say, it could be worse, 

it could be a lot worse, . 

it could be happening to you. 


—Philip Levine 
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Sculpted Heads 


by Todd Silberman 


coming week at College V’s Dining Hall Gallery, look 
ut upon the world with inner strength and decorum. 
Mostly African in subject and style and made from brénze, 
plaster and wax, these heads face life squarely and directly. 
They have human dignity commonly associated with early 
photographic portraits of Native Americans. The faces that 
Soheyla has shaped reflect the pride and confidence of a vital 
African culture. 

Each of her sculptures is more than the form itself. They 
convey an attitude both compassionate and composed through 
their particular gestures of vision: the constellation created 

- by what the face might see. Soheyla strives, in her art, for a 
controlled strength and force “so that you have a sense that 
the form is pressing from inside trying to brust forth or trying 
to radiate strength from inside itself.” 

She hopes that her art will generate a questioning sort of 
interaction with her viewers, so that anyone looking at her art 
will have to create a context or world in which to place her 


So Barochana’s sculpted heads, to be exhibitéd this 


Humanly Impossible 


by Cindy Milstein 


SS 
lhe Humans are Santa Cruz-boys-make- good. Recent- 
i ly signed up by LR. S. and-home from New York, the 
the Humans will shortly be off again on a foreign tour. 
They've got a mini album, will soon release a full length 
record and are fairly well-known (at least locally) for their 
song “I Live in the City.’ Unfortunately, ** making good” 
doesn't always make for good music. 


LEVINE continued 


just sat there and said, “Well, you shovel the walk and you 
make your way out and you get to school.” Big deal! We were 
taking very seriously poetry, which was about imaginary 
problems, when we should have been looking at poetry which 
was about serious problems. 

I remember the first poem that struck me as having a 
relevance to my life. It’s a poem called Arms and the Boy, by 
Wilfred Owen. I read it when I was seventeen years old, when 
World War II was on and I was threatened by the draft, and I 
was very frightened. I didn’t want to go to war and get killed— 
kids at my school had already died in the war. And suddenly I 
read a poem which was about that very fear. I was 
thunderstruck. Here’s this English guy telling me real truth— 
he was scared. It was then that I said, “Ya, there must be 
something in this stuff which could be-of use to a young 
Person."* But I think that usually that kind of poetry isn’t 
taught. 

SL: Which writers would you say have influenced your 
Poetry, if any? 
Levine: In terms of what my work will amount to thematically, 
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heads. Ultimately, it is universal and s ial \values that 
Soheyla wants her art to communicate. “The outward 
appearance of every object I make is the/equivalent of some 
aspect of inner human life.” . 

Soheyla’s fascination for African art stems from an interest 
in the culture and the artist’s approach to his or her materials. 
“I am attracted to African art because it is a great national 
art, because it is independent and because of the unusual and 
Original nature of African sculpture. One of its more impor- 
tant aspects is the play and juxtaposition of volumes. When 
the African sculptor set out to portray a man he did not seek 
reality—his real expressive language was in shaping the 
relationships of volumes.” 

Soheyla also feels that unlike the European artist who 
worked the viewer, the African artist was less concerned with 
the public reaction to his or her work. They worked more 
toward giving ‘‘each element of the work a particular and 
personal significance.” 

Soheyla’s art stemmed from a subtle appreciation for 
African art and from a concern with social values and her 
sculpture offers a refreshing engagement for our imagina- 
tions. 


Last Thursday’s free show at the Catalyst (a gig that was 
video- taped for future exploitation) was just worth the cost of 
admission. And, according to local shop talk, Thursday was 
better than their Wednesday night show. - 

In two relatively short sets, the Humans blasted out song 
after song. But noise isn’t quality. While their music is 
danceable, it doesn’t contain the necessary sparkle of 
greatness. There is very little that is unique about the 
Humans, that separates them from the throng of New Wave 


I would say Walt Whitman and William Carlos Williams 
would be the most important poets that I have ever réad. 
Stylistically, I would say Yeats and Dylan Thomas were the 
most important, although in neither case do I agree with what 
they are saying, I would say in the last 10 or 12 years, what I 
have really been trying to do is find free-verse equivalence in 
the kind of music and eloquence I find in Dylan Thomas and 
Yeats. . 

SL: Back in an American History class I once took, I 
remember learning that John Adams once said something 
like, “I must study politics and economics so that my 
children will have the liberty to study poetry and philo- 
sophy.” Does that statement make any sense? 


- Levine: It does and it doesn't. If Adams meant, “I have to 


study this because I'm going to be a powerful figure in the 
future of American life, and I don’t have leisure té study 
philosophy and the arts because I have to understand how my 
country is goint to work”—I can understand that. 

But on the other hand, let’s say that Adams meant, “I have 


groups, if indeed one could call the Humans New Waveatall. 

Their show was reminiscent of many a college party— 
rough around the edges. Bassist Eric Gies, who supposedly 
“sang along with Elvis in the tiled bathroom of his parents’ 
home in the 50s” according to the P.R. material, should have 
stayed there. His stage antics looked forced and definitely 
overdone. Indeed, the whole group tried hard to look like 
New Wavers—you know, colored pants, dark’ glasses and 
bouncy stage movements. They play well enough, but it’s 
nothing special, nothing beyond your average rock group. 

Drummer Jerome Deupree, the youngest member at 22, 
was perhaps. the best of the bunch musically. The P.R 
describes him as a‘ nervous wreck with a severe communica- 
tion problem,” yet Deupree does the most credible job of 
performing— he’s natural. 

This is not to say that the Humans aren't a band for Santa 
Cruz. The audience, a fairly large one by Catalyst standards, 
seemed to be enjoying the group. It was free, it was live and 
they gave out buttons. Mostly, they are Santa Cruz’s own 
Claim-to-possible-fame and perhaps that is exciting, 

On the whole, though, people didn’t seem that impressed 
after it was all over. It was good—FREE—fun, but not 
extremely memorable. Not the kind of a show that would 
make you buy the record. 

But fame might change the Humans—they could get 
better. 


think he was crazy! I think that’s bullshit! I think he ought to 
have studied poetry first, along with botany, genetics, plant 
science, and astronomy, to.discover who we are and why we 
are. In a sense I think he was nuts. What is there to be 
practical about? How can you construct a country if you. 
haven't discovered what men and women really need? 

I think that the arts are enormously useful. I think this is a 
lot of crap that they don’t have a use, that they are a kind of 
folly, that people can futz around with them after the work- 
week. They answer the question of why you ought to work, of 
why it’s an inspiring and religious event to be alive. 

It reminds me of the remark that Ronald Reagan once 
made, “If you’ve seen one redwood tree, you’ve seen them: 
all.’ I think the function of poetry is to Say that until you’ve 
seen all Redwoods you've seen none of them. You have to 
experience each one. And, until you've seen all people, you 
haven't seen any of them. 

I would say that Adams’ remark was short sided—and 
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City on a Hill Press — 15 May 1980 


At Home in 
Northern 


Ireland 


. a? 


To most of us, Northern Ireland is an area besieged by 
fanatical Catholics, bigoted Protestants and mindless 
violence held in check only by the British armed forces. 
This is, after all, the dominant view being forwarded by 
the British and American press. Little attempt has been 
made by either media to provide a critical explanation of 
this violence in the context of Irish history, economic 
motivation and British repression. British troops have 
occupied Northern Ireland for over ten years now with no 
sign of decline in violent activity, as they have done 


whenever it has served their interests over the last eight . 


hundred years. For the Irish, the bitter truth is that this is a 
class struggle for independence in Britain's nearest and 
last major colony. 

Starting Sunday, I will be presenting an exhibition of 50 
prints at College V’s Bridge Gallery. Included will be 
personal images made while on a field study in Northern 
Ireland. The photographs were taken in very different 
contexts: some portray the desolation of the Irish country- 
side, others are of Miss Ireland and family and some were 
taken in Belfast and Perry, shot from the hip to avoid 
suspicion and possible detainment by British troops. 
Photographing the police and the military is illegal. As a 
final note, I want to mention that even after being numbed 
by the appearance of Northern Irish cities, I was struck by 
the hospitality extended to strangers by the Irish in the 
midst of their plight 0 
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FOR SALE. 


' TOYOTA CORONA 1969. Old, needs work, but 
good gas mileage: 15-20-city, 25-30 highway. $500 or 
best offer. Call Ben at 426-3037. 


FOR SALE: One ticket to Berkeley Jazz Festival 
Sun. May 5. Call Joe at 426-9930. 


SCUBA GEAR to sell, all in good condition; open to 
haggle; much stuff, also king sized water-bed. baer: at 
a20-F 16, leaving planet, need cash. 


TUNE IN 89 FM KUSP AUCTION. May 14-18, 
10 am-10 pm. Over $40,000 in bargains. 7 phone 
lines, Check Great Exchange for complete schedule. 


ELECTRIC STUFF FOR SALE: One mint reel-to- 
reel: $100; one turntable: $40; one mini-amp: $30; 
one Fender jazz master: $175. Call Jim Tessier at 
427-2749. 


CAR FOR SALE! $65.00 That wasn't a typo. It’s 
not running. But is easy to fix; I just don’t need it. Also 
BED, foam, for $10. Call Kerry Anna, x2430. 


CHEAP AUTO TRANSPORTATION: Renny the 
Renault is for sale. The first $210 takes her. Good 
Santa Cruz transportation. Call Jim Tessier at 427- 
2749. 


HOUSING 


FURNISHED APT. FOR SUMMER RENTAL 
(possibly longer). Downtown area, full kitchen, 
$300/mo, plus utilities. Call eves. 427-3669. 


2 ROOMS AVAIL. 5/30, 6/15 in nice big house near 
UC with grand piano, yard, washer-dryer. Want 
mature, considerate, non-smokers who like classical 
and other music and a friendly yet independent 
atmosphere. Rent $157, $162 plus utils. Call 426- 
2760 eves. 


HOUSING WANTED 


TWO WOMEN SEEK FURNISHED 2-bedroom 
house in Santa Cruz to rent from Sept. to June. Call 
Karin or M.A., 429-4315. 


GOING ON VACATION IN JULY? Professional 
family needs 2-3 bedroom house for the month of July. 
Rent neg. Michael, 426-9944. 


Two aspiring herbalists seek housing in Felton, Ben 
Lomond, Boulder Creek area, garden space would be 
wonderful. If you know of such an abode please 
contact: Sue, 423-2386. 
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TYPING 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM typewriter. $1 a 
page (5-page minimum). Work guaranteed. Conven- 
ient (on campus). Marci, 427-3270. 


QUALITY TYPING & TRANSCRPTION. Exper- 
ienced typist for your term paper or dissertation. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type. Reasonable rates. Tran- 


scription from cassette tapes available. Deborah, 425- 
0398. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing, reasonable rates. 
Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz, 429-1484; 
Soquel, 462-1868. 


TY PING— Post-Graduate 40 page minimum. $1./pg 
(Dbl. sp.) IBM— Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term -papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Sec- 
retary. 476-4951. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


TYPING by experienced secretary, college grad. 
Some errors corrected FREE. Also experienced in 
more extensive editing. ONE DAY service available. 
462-1366. 


TYPING: Done professionally, quickly, accurately; 
theses, dissertations, etc. IBM Correctable Selectric. 
Call Janaki/Judy, 429-8336, WORD PROCESSING 
also available. 


Call the FAST TEMPO TYPER for all your typing» 


needs. Neat and efficient with a professional flair, 
426-6641. 


TYPING. Low rates, IBM selectric. Champion speller. 
Perfect spelling or your money back. 335-5744. 


SENIOR THESIS AND DISSERTATION 
TYPING. Many years experience in all kinds of 
typing, especially technical equations, matrices, 
tables. IBM selectric. Your final copy will look 
beautiful. Fast and dependable. Nora Rogers, 423- 
9643. NEAR CAMPUS. 


THUMBPRINTING. Professional TYPING and 
quality Offset Printing, IBM Correcting Selectric II. 
Resumes. Call Day or Evening for Student Rates. 
688-7024. 
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LUNCH, DINNER, AFTER HOURS 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNITE 
Mon. - Sat. 


Evening Entrance Through Back 


nche 
Pacific Ave. 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
(Behind Santa Cruz Coffee Roasters) 
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INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION for 
those needing good level of fluency; we also do 
translations and editing of theses and documents. Call 
688-0372 for Renee or Michael. 


ECONOMICS TUTOR. Experience as TA for Econ 
1, 2, 100B. Will tutor for all Econ. classes, 
$4.00/hour. EOP students free (they’re funded). Call 
Robert Glassburner, 426-9872. 


GERMAN LESSONS from a German. Almost free. 
Please call 426-3514 and leave a message for Rolf. 


SAX & CLARINET instruction. Kurt Heisig 429- 
8779. 


GUITAR LESSONS: Learn songs by the Beatles, 
Neil Young, Cat Stevens, Dan Fogelberg, Fleetwood 
Mac, Eagles, etc. CALL SCOTT, 426-3751. 


GERMAN LESSONS AND TUTORING by ex- 
perienced native teacher. All levels, emphasis on 
natural, idiomatic speaking. $6/hr. First lesson free. 
Call Antje at 475-7664. © 


BEGINNING DULCIMER, VOICE ORGUITAR 
lessons. Really fun and inspiring. 5 years performing, 
recording and teaching experience. Nayana, 462- 
0398. 


SERVICES 


TOURS TO THE NEW NICARAGUA. The Nica- 
raguan Cultural Institute is pleased to offer special- 
ized tours of the New Nicaragua. 

We have designed study tours which will appeal to 


“university students; professors, teachers, scholars, 


writers, and those individuals genuinely interested in 
social change. Nicaragua at this moment is a unique 
social laboratory. 

The tours have been developed to allow the partici- 
pants an opportunity to visit different ministries and 
organizations and converse with representatives from 
each place. _., 

Each tour will be limited to 25 people. The tours are 
concentrated on the Pacific Coast traversing the 
country from the Honduran border on the north to the 
southern border of Costa Rica. 

For further information contact: 

Norma Puck 

106 Bosworth Street 

San Francisco, CA 94112 
(Telephone - 415: 587-3809) 


B.L. SCHWARTZ CONSTRUCTION. Remodel 
ing, additions, plans. Recommendations, aad work. 
Barry Schwartz, 427-2056. 


“LOVE AT MOUNT SINAI: POETRY FOR .- 
THE CELEBRATION OF SHAVUOT” 


A reading of midieval Yeminite poetry in original Hebrew, 
Judeo-Arabic and English translation by Professor Mishael 
Caspi Ph.D. and ToniLove Gabriel Ph.D. will,be held Tuesday 
May 20 at 7:30 p.m. in the Charles Merrill 
College, UCSC. Sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition, 
this evening will include selections from the reader's two new 
books soon to be published by UCLA Press. “Love At Mount 
Sinai” will explore the relationship between Jewish spirituality 
and the celebration of the wisdom of the Torah, the central focus 
of the holiday of Shavuot. A reception will follow the reading, 
For information call: 423-3012 


Fight inflation’. YOUR PLACE OR MINE? offers 
you a Super deal on hair design for spring. During 
May, haircuts only $10, trims only $8 (Add $3 service. 
charge for outcalls). Hair design by AISHA. Exper- 
ienced, professionally licensed, trained at Vidal Sas- 
soon in London and Los Angeles. For appointment, 
call. 425-5211 or 476-7827. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies and 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, & luggage, 
student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail passes, Youth. 
Hostel cards, work abroad insurance. International 
Student ID cards available now. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill, call 425-7822. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UP AND MINOR 


REPAIR. 4 cyl—$24.00; 6-8 cyl—$29.00. Basic 
parts included. I come to you! Jon, 4255211, ext.230. 


GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE: 
Free, non-judgmental peer counseling concerning 
personal issues. Referral number. 425-5211. 


WRITING A PROBLEM? Ex-public school teacher 
will help you organize your research notes, will edit 
your draft and even type it if you want. Reasonable 
rates. Call Miriam 426-5040. 


YARDCHARDS Food Tree Service. Home and 
community plantings, seeds, _ transplantings, 
429-3020. 


CURLY PERMS from $17.50 to$35.00. Trims $5 to 
$10. Design Line Hair in Soquel, 475-6960. Open 
Mon. thru Sat. closed Sun. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control, Preg- 
nancy testing, VD screening, Annual exams, refer- 
ence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St, Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment: 426-5850. 


REASSURE YOUR SELF-IMAGE. How? With a 
Henna Treatment and a personalized hair style struc- 
tured by Alicia. She offers skilled attention to your 
grooming needs in her European-style salon. Call 
THE MARCH HAIR at 426-0911. 


WORK WANTED 
TWO YOUNG WOMEN ARE LOOKING FOR 


PART-TIME WORK to mid-July. Odd jobs. Reas- 
onable rates. Call Jennie or Tonya 426-3273. 


PERSONALS 


FRANCIOUS. Espero que tengas una sonrisa en su 
corazon hoy dia, y todas dias de su vida. Con 
MUCHO amor—JD. 
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SALE URBAN 


- THE MANHATTAN TRANSFER THe 7 
“EXTENSIONS” + CONTINUES! Ey “* COWROY 
2 , Now through Sunday  / fIGINAL MOTO 


f 


CARS/COMPLEN/ENGINEERS. 


VAN HALEN MICHAEL FRANKS 


‘ 5 rv 14 . es Baseball Lotus Blossom 
Women And Children Fiest iI sda Wilh NowhereloGo 


Santa Cruz 
1510 Pacific on the Mall 


